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the patrons of every school in the 
country the best books at the 
lowest prices. 

School officers are cordially in- 
vited to correspond with us and 


t 
ascertain our terms2e™ 


-e 


z 


NRIVALLED FACILITIES en- 
able the American Book Company 
to sell their publications at lower 

-) prices than similar books have ever 

before been offered to the American public. The 

common school books (including Readers, Spellers, 

Arithmetics, Copy Books, Geographies, Grammars, 

Histories, and Physiologies), purchased by the 

Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, Mo., 

and sold to pupils by the Board, cost each pupil a 

trifle over 37 cents per annum. The books are sup- 

plied by the American Book Company under con. 
tract. The Company will make similar contracts 


with any Board of Education, thereby securing to 


AMERICAN 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Cincinnati Boston 


4 That our educational 

Don t publications include some 

of the best and. most 

for et popular text-books in 

4 wide use in schools of all 
sections. 

We have Maury’s Geographies—the two- 
book course and the physical—all kept in 
touch with present geographical and scien- 
tific facts. 

We have Davis's New Reading Books, 
Holmes’s New Readers, Lippincott’s Popular 
Readers, each series with its individual at- 
tractions and peculiar merits. 

We have Venable’s New Arithmetics, Al- 
gebras, and Geometry, and Sanford’s Arith- 
'metics and Algebra, both widely known 
Series. 

We have Gildersleeve’s scholarly Latin 
books, the handy, trusty Clarendon Diction- 
ary, Knoflach’s German and Spanish books, 
C1, C0C., etc. 

Correspondence invited. Favorable terms 
for introduction and supply. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 


43, 45, 47 East Tenth St., New York. 








42660688688 






beautiful exhibit of 


: When You are at 


You will miss a treat if you fail to see, in the Manufacturers’ Building, the artistic and most 


the World’s Fair 3 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 











are forgotten, 





It is not a home-made arrangement of goods, as an advertisement, but an original and charming 
creation by an artist specially engaged for the furpose. The exhibit is elegantly set in an ex- 
ceedingly handsome case made of crystal glass and choice woods surrounded by ¢elightful ori- 


ental fittings. To see it is a joy and pleasure to be remembered when many other lovely things 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


eeeue cud 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. 
for catalogue. 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, | 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. | 





Send | 
Give diagram or measures| BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


ERASERS 





74 FIFTH AVENUE 





SIDNEY OHIO 





CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 





GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 


Potter & Putnam 


44 E. r4th St., 
New York. 











Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 WaBasH Ave., CHxicaco, ILL. | 











(Successors to 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


s 
a 
! ScHOOL FuR’G Co., 
. 


Estab. 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake St.» 
CHICAGO. 


| 
Makers of | 





PHYSICAL and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, | 


New Projection Lan- | 
terns, etc. 


t?Catalogues free 
o teachers. 


“Mention this paper. | 








PERRY & CO, 


You can learn dy maiZ Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping or Spanish and not interfere in any 
way with your present duties and be 


GREATLY BENEFITED 


and you will always thank me for telling you this 


st and Oldest Pen Makers In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 
fact. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., Circulars and full information, FREE, 


Sole Agents, ONEW von’ |W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, K. Y. 








NEW YORK STATE 


NOR MAL>»T RAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


£2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT. —A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Comis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for omer to the State Super- 
intendent, and it will seut by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of weeks, also in Geography, Keading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner’s 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text- ks, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an eutire term of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concern the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Brockport,,.. ..... Cuas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
ee ae JAMES M. CASSETY, PH.D. 
SL, csccsewace FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D 
IA ccasscaecss F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo ............. Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Palts........... FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
er JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
Si ccusceceseses E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg.......... E. N. JONES, 
Potsdam, ......0.0000- Tuos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and nging a second-grade cer- 


tificate of proficiency from =e al of the school 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
the following subject matters comp iéte for the Normal 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive, and Poll- 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESF Rot, fr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth snicews tanvasturng ty, 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Blackboards 





| MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDS, 


“Everything for the School-room’” SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 





Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 








FE STERBR 00K mimbaaiorc ere 


STEEL. PwPENnNsS. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N.Y. 
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a 
Monarch Bicycles 
ARE ALL WINNERS. 

Four Styles 32 to 40 Pounds. 
The llost Elegant Ladies’ Wheel 
ever Produced. 

All Bearings Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Detachable Sprockets. 
English Spiral Fibre Tubing. 
Steel Drop Forgings. 
The Best Line of Bicycles that 
Money can Build. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Dealers in open Territory should write us for terms. 
Full Line of Cycle Accessories. 


Get our 24-page catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE (C0., 


42-52 North Halsted Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
For larger salaries, or change of location, addres: 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St.. 
Chicago. Opvitte Brewer, Manager. 








co. 
DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


ALL . 
STUDY -.--. 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 


make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 





OVE 
BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, 














AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 





KERR & HUYSSOO 


3161 Positions filled. 


Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 
Fee, but Depend on Results. 


Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 


Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 


School Bureau, Consolidated), 


2 West 14th Street, New York. . 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


- Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.: 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.: 120}¢ So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address C, 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary. 





RUGGLES 2@ CoO. 


Cc . 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 
‘ CINCINN 


ATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 


BO=TON and CHICAGO. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


Send For Agency Manual. 
211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assiste teachers with records in obtaining 


New York Normal 00d op 
Send stamp for Application Form. 





good positions 
the past year in the state of New York alone, and sixty five P 
School ings for first-class teachers to begin at once. Now Is THE 


Harlan P. French, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y 


We have secured over one hundred positions during 
itt iD diff states for uates of the 
TO REGISTER. 








Secured for teachers in 1892, Over 300 positions filled. This 
$200,000 represents the work of one manager and one agency. Good 
vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. See 
Catalogue for particulars. 


C. J. ALBERT, 


Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now bave a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College President 


who says he never used a Bureau before, e 
graphed one of our New York State members 
aD 


If you wish a prompt election to a deira 


ve 
rstinformation of a vacancy in his own county. 
was elected within an hour after Seti aeeaticn peakenes bs 

je position, T at once. 


of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago, we tele- 
He spptes 


We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 





We have (May 5th) over 400 calis for teachers for 
the fall -f from school officers throughout the 
NORTHWEST. All departments. Positions now open 


to application. Send for list of vacancies and appli- 


cation form. 
R. B. HAZARD, Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx Crts 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’* Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 





3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








This railroad is always a favorite for 
summer touristr. No matter what road is 
selected by the traveler from New York to 
the West he will always contrive to go one 
way, at least, on the “ ERIE.” Theattrac- 
tion of the scenery, the noted places along 
its line, and the good management of its 
lines are features always referred to. 


SUMMER TOURS. 

To the teaching fraternity of New York, 
Brooklyn, and their numerous suburban 
towns, the “ Erie” has always been a favor- 
ite railroad ; because, by it, access is had to 
sO many points for rest and recuperation. 
It carries into charming retreats in the near- 
by mountainous ceuntry, a very large num- 
ber of those engaged in teaching in the pub- 
lic and private schools of New York and 
vicinity. Any one that examines a map of 
this railroad will see that it penetrates an 
elevated region immediately after leaving 
Paterson, N, J.; at Sufferns the gate-way to 
a mountainous region is entered ; rising step 
by step Middletown is reached; at Port 
Jervis the beautiful Delaware river is struck 
and followed for a hundred miles. Thus the 
Shawangunk mountains, the southern Cats- 
kills, the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies 
are easily accessible. Those seeking a rest- 
ful place in vacation time should procure of 
D. 1. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City, acopy of “ Summer Homes 
on the Erie Lines ;” it will be mailed if two 
cents in postage is enclosed. In this book 
will be found a description of delightful 
places, readily accessible, amid fine scenery 
and at moderate rates of board. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

The “Erie” is a favorite route to these 
celebrated falls ; Niagara river is crossed by 
the road on a suspension bridge, and a fine 
view of the Falls afforded. The Rapids, the 
Whirlpool, the Chasm below the falls are 
things once seen, never forgotten, 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 

The “Erie” R. R. passes the southern 
end of this celebrated lake and furnishes 
the readiest means of reaching it from the 
east, south, and west. At the foot of the lake 
are two fine hotels, the Kent and Sterling- 
worth. About half way up on the west side 
are the world celebrated Chautauqua As- 
sembly grounds. Everybody has heard of 
“ Chautauqua.” A series of summer schools 
are carried on here that attract people of 
both sexes and all ages from all parts of the 
United States. This place is a place of 
wonderment ; it is the headquarters for that 
vast system of home reading and study ori- 
ginated by Bishop Vincent. 


WORLD'S FAIR, 


THE MOST POPULAR ROUTE TO THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


—IS BY— 


ERIE LINES. 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
with through Sleepers and Dinipg Cars, via 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
AND NIAGARA FALIS. 
Choice of Routes, going and returning. 
STOP-OVER PERMITTED. 
Excursion tickets pow on sale at foliowt 
261, 291, 401, 840, and 957 Broadway. 106 West St., Cham- 
bers St. and West Twenty. third St. Stations, 333 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 200 Hudson St.. Hoboken, and Jersey 


City Station. Circulars show ing routes and rates can 
be obtained from Ticket Agents. 


offices 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Atkaties §=|QUEEN & CO., 
Other Chemicals PHILADELPHIA. 










are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


(ABreakfastCocoa 


Philosophical, Electrisal 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 














which is absolutely Place Your 
pure and soluble. Orders 
It has more men. three times 
] the strength of Cocoa mixed Now. 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Zitng ie then ono cone o cup. Send for C 
eeng cup. — on- 
a ‘a . em * densed Cata- 
Sold by @ every h logue 219. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35!, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group 89. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
undoubtedly Swedish. 


S loy d Modified to our needs 


it is a most practical method of 
EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 
Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 


BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 
SupPrwes ano act Necessary Equipment. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.,| sxc 


1851— SPRINGFIELD. MASS. —1893 


JANUARY i, 1893. 
Liabilities, $ 2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age, 


I was born on the 





Pure and Simple, is 














Assets, $13,433,668.21. 











ay of__ 


My name is 





thing rte Schools rn it 


6 READE. STREET, N. Y 


yant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


BY BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 WasHiveton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARCES EST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 
Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


KINDERGARTEN toms. | gs: 


SUPPLIES. 

New Yor«. 

een will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 

















J. W. 








Delicious 
Drink. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, 
says: “When completely tired out 
by prolonged wakefulness and over- 
work, it is of the greatest value to 
me. As a beverage it possesses 
charms beyond anything I know of 
in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL sy —_— 
9 West 14th 8t., New Y 


MAGIC LANTERNS| 


AW <D in the world. 
SON O0., 100s Welnet OL, Fhiln'Pe, 














The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory. and practice 
of education for use at your county insti. 
Pp, cts.,60 tute.ost paid. 





** Long ago distanced all its competitors.” 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“ For toilet Purposes, and as a remedy in skin dis- 
eases, we commend it as the most satisfactory soap 
that we have ever used.”’ 

Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


It Speedily Relieves Dandruff, 
Chafing, Prickly-Heat, Itching, 
Bites and Stings. 


Its use for Bathing and Shampooing gives 
one a sense of exquisite cleanliness. 


INVALUABLE TO TRAVELERS. 


“It cleanses well, affords a fine lather, its employ- 
ment is really delightful, and it has a wonderful y 
soothing and healing influence.”’ 

Journal of Health, New York. 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION 
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SSIPPROVAL of the “special issue” of THE 
JouRNAL of June 24 comes from numerous 
sources. The two long articles seem to 
have given much satisfaction. That arti- 
cles posessing so much solidity as the first 
four articles in that number should cause as many as 
thirty to take pen in hand to say so, is indeed encour- 
aging. As one writer says, “I have been often dis- 
couraged at the low state of teaching work, but I can 
say I feel there is real movement.” 

The “ Annual Summer Number” for 1893 cannot but 
put encouragement into many despondent souls. Edu- 
cation has a position ; educated people are valued ; the 
great advertisers have come to recognize the teaching 
occupation—once they could not be persuaded to place 
their wares before them ; school boards recognize edu- 
cational papers better—in fine, there is a better state of 
feeling towards the toilers in the school-rooms. 

That such a paper as the “ Annual Summer Number” 
can be issued, should cause thankfulness among teach- 
ers everywhere and a just feeling of pride. There can 
be no building up of the educational worker without a build- 
ing up of the Educational Journal. 

There are a great many teachers who have not 
thought as far as that yet. There are many who have no 
special good wishes toward the educational journals ; 
they make no efforts in their behalf. A word toyou: As 
the journal progresses so will the cause. If you would 
advance education, advance the educational journal. 
Send it your best discoveries and thoughts ; encourage 
it to map out the route to a better state of things. 


> 


Mr. H. W. Mabie made this statement before the Uni- 
versity Convocation—a body of teachers who are firm 
believers in the efficacy of teaching Greek and Latin, 
in fact who make their living by so doing: “If the 
Greeks had spent the time in studying Chaldean and 
Persian literature that is spent on Greek and Latin, 
there would have been no great masterpieces produced 
by them and handed down to us.” 

Mr. Mabie is well-known asa writer of strong and 
graceful English ; the views of an outsider are always 
valuable, but those of one who has himself attained by 
much labor recognition as a writer are especially valu- 
able. The important question, “ How to teach the use 
of the English language,” has been before the teaching 
worlda longtime. Formerly it received little attention ; 
it was laid aside for another, viz., “‘ How to be able to 
stumble along over a Greek and Latin author or two.” 
But of late years there seems to be a disposition to at- 





tempt to answer it. There is so heavy an inheritance 
of the past on us that it is doubtful whether any solu- 
tion will be welcomed that does away with several years’ 
study of the grammar. It is easy to come under the 
influence of the past ; it is hard to cut loose from the 
dicta of our teachers, especially when those were such 


good men, 
> 


The town of Concord, Mass., has fen per cent. of its 
children in the high school. What town can do better? 
A Western teacher ina town where 1094 children of 
school age were enrolled speaks of 36 in the high school 
proper and that 27 of these are girls. This is a bad 
showing. The gospel of higher education should be 
preached there. But is the town giving higher educa- 
tion? If it has merely marked out a course with algebra 
geometry, etc., it would not be surprising that the boys 
fell away. 

In 1844 Horace Mann reported that the amount spent 
in erecting and improving school-houses in Massachu- 
Setts averaged about $130,000 annually, and that the 
value of all the school-houses in 1539, when the state 
board of education was formed, was about $650,000 ; in 
1849 that this value had risen 2 1-2 millions. In 1892 
the state spent 2 1-2 millions in erecting and improving 
school buildings and the total value is 28 1-2 millions. 
This measures the increased interest in education. 
There is a meaning in these figures. Massachusetts 
finds its duty and pleasure in doing for the children ; it 
is a glorious thought! 


It was quite a discovery, the finding that the road to 
the minds of the feeble-minded was by doing. In thein- 
stitute at Waltham, Mass., the pupils are made happy by 
useful work. They assist in farmwork ; one boy delights 
to do painting ; others repair shoes ; they do printing, 
washing, ironing, mending, etc. The new pupil is taught 
to do something ; “ to do, to see, to touch, to remember, 
and tothink. No attempt is made to force on them ab- 
stract truths of ready-made knowledge ; object teach- 
ing is a prominent feature.” The report states that the 
teachers have a library of 200 volumes containing works 
on kindergarten, object teaching, primary work, manual 
and physical training. Dr. Wilbur remarked that only 
very skilful teachers could teach the feeble-minded. It 
seems that the teachers of this class take pains to im- 
prove themselves. There are normal schools that have 
no 200 volumes on the subject of education. 

> 

“Tt has been remarked that the Stoical philosophy 
doubted whether the mind can ascertain absolute truth. 
While Zeno was indulging in such doubts, Euclid was 
preparing his great work, destined to challenge con- 
tradiction from the whole human race. After more 
than twenty-two centuries it still survives, a model of 
accuracy, perspicuity, and a standard of exact demon- 
strations.” 































































The District School-House. 


WuatT CAN BE DONE FOR TEN DOLLARS. 
By J. A. B. 


When I got to my school I found that it had been 
built seven or eight years, and nothing had been done to 
it since that time. The directors were busy farmers 
and unless I went to work, noone was likely to improve 
matters; they were willing to pay for the pace being 
cleaned up, but had no time to see about it. 

On the first Saturday, with the help of one of my 
bigger boys, I kalsomined the ceilings and four walls; 
and at intervals during the next two weeks, painted 
(two coats) the base-board. This was three feet high, 
and we painted it a nice bright brown, with a black 
molding at the top. The window-frames, sashes, and 
so on we painted two coats of white. 

The next thing was the | lJackboard which was of 
paper, and hung like a sash: we took it off and with 
strong paste thickened with glue, fixed it solid to the 
wall. Between the windows, we sand-papered the walls 
and made three small blackboards each 4 feet by 3 feet, 
and put a neat molding round them. These were well 
coated with slating and a good coating given to my old 
blackboard, which was 18 feet long. I then made three 
neat shelves and painted them, for my books, stencils, 
and various apparatus. There was no window over the 
door, only a dirty piece of old board, which for seven 
years had let in the rain. I covered this with’stout 
paper, painted it, and put round it the molding that I 
had to spare from my blackboards. 

In wet weather a ladder was always laid down to the 
door; I madea roadway, and a platform 3 feet wide, 
so that no one need walk through the mud: also I fixed 
a scraper outside the door. 

The out-house doors had neither proper hinges nor 
fastenings : I took them off the hinges, and made them 
open and shut properly. 

The yard had ever been cleaned up. I collected five 
large heaps of chips, broken bottles, cups, spoons, cov- 
ers of readers, and I do not know what besides. The 
wood was all neatly piled, and great heaps of odd pieces 
of wood gathered up, which were too good to burn with 
the rubbish. 

No one would know my school now, and it has cost 
not quite $10, of which nearly $4 wasin connection with 
the blackboards. ‘To-day I laid out two large flower- 
beds, and have secured a lot of flower-seeds and also a 
promise of enough trees to plant all around the school- 

ard. 

: It is quite a new idea to the people for a teacher to 
take all this trouble. It might have been done years 
ago. 

erhere was neither globe nor dictionary in the school ; 
both have been bought for mesince Icame. What isthe 
result of all this? Does it pay for the teacher to spend 
so much of his time over it? Yesterday I was told by 
the mother of one of my boys, “Last year I had a 
dreadful time getting my boy to school, as he used to 
cry every morning ; now he is always ready by half past 
seven.” 

I have boys who used to be from half an hour to an 
hour late every morning last year; they have never 
been late once with me. In fact, I have only twice hada 
boy late, and each time he had more than two miles of 
mud to walk through. 

I have boys who used to get the “strap” nearly every 
day, not only last year but before that; the strap has 
not been out of the desk since I have been in school. 

This has been done in two months, but of course I 
have had the helpof the childrenall through. I had one 
or two rough boys, but now that they have a horizontal 
bar, base-ball, quoits, and other gymnastic exercises, 
their high spirits are directed into proper channels. 

The children all say that “it is twice as nice coming 
to school now, everything is so clean and nice.” I found 
that a wash-stand, basin, and towel were highly appreé- 
ciated by the youngsters. If it had taken twice as much 

time as it did, I would have willingly sacrified my leisure 
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I can do twice as good work, as everything is in good 
shape now. 


nr 
Christianity and Education. 


The relation between Christianity and education is 
that of cause and effect. By Christianity is meant that 
perception of truth which has its clearest exposition in 
the teachings of Christ. Itexisted before Christ's day ; 
it was announced by Him so distinctly that it became a 
working scheme for the world. Christianity has for en- 
tire aim the good of man; this was the utterance the 
shepherds heard. 

The mark of Christianity is the effort to elevate man ; 
the possession of knowledge is declared to be important. 
The knowledge urged is not religious knowledge either. 
Solomon sets forth both knowledge and the value of 
knowledge ; his knowledge was of law, of customs, of 
ways and means, of practical advice uttered in the epi- 
grammatic style of his times; he was the Benjamin 
Franklin of his day. 

The Apostles had clearer conceptions of the knowl- 
edge needed by the world; the knowledge they under- 
took to impart was but partly religious ; as in the case 
of Jesus they sought to set men to thinking. They had 
reasons above the Jewish world for inducing men to 
think and be governed by the highest attainable thought; 
it was that the Holy Spirit might find a fit temple for 
His work. 

It was a result of the teaching of the Apostles that the 
monasteries and the churches nourished learning and 
kept it alive through the dark ages that ensued when the 
Roman empire was broken up. Very numerous are 
the evidences that the church did its best to give in- 
struction to the young. Theodulph, one of Charle- 
magne’s bishops, ordered that “the elders establish 
schools in towns and villages, and if any of the faithful 
wish their children to be taught letters, let them not 
decline to receive and teach them.” ‘There was to be 
no charge made for these services. Charlemagne or- 
dered schools to be opened everywhere “ to teach child- 
ren to read.” This is one of his laws, “In every mon- 
astery some one shall teach psalms, writing, arithmetic, 
and grammar.” 

It was conceded that really to benefit man knowledge 
must be imparted to him; that to have a mind capable 
of understanding religion was absolutely the first thing. 
The founders of the Reformation, like the main church 
from which they branched off, saw the importance of 
education; only as it was vitally important that men 
should comprehend their views, they strove most for 
the universal diffusion of knowledge. The New Eng- 
landers as soon as the trees could be cut down founded 
churches and schools. It is a matter of history that 
within thirty years after the landing of the Pilgrims, 
education had been made compulsory in all the colonies 
except Rhode Island. 

The establishment of public schools in every part of 
this country is not caused by a desire to establish 
Christianity; they are the results of Christianity, not 
the cause. The early New Englanders proposed to 
employ schools as a direct cause of Christianity; but 
not so with the New Englanders of to-day. The argu- 
ment for schools is based on the recognition of the right 
every individual has to knowledge that will benefit him ; 
Christianity has enabled man to recognize the right of 
his fellow man, A person is passing along the street 
and inquires his way ; the readiness of all he meets to 
give him the information he needs does not come from 
politeness, but from a recognition of his right to 
this knowledge. 

The schools must on their part diffuse Christian doc- 
trines—not the doctrines of a sect. The schools are to 
build up character—by which is meant a determined wil- 
lingness to act inaccordance with the laws of the universe. 
It is the duty of the school to teach these laws and induce 
the pupils toobey them. The reason that criminals in- 
crease in number out of proportion to the increase in pop- 
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ulation is that character is not made the object of the in- 
struction given; there are other standards set up, stand- 
ards of scholarship. Persons areemployed to teach who 
do not and who can not make character the object of 
their efforts. The effort that was made to take Pro- 
testantism out of the schools, and the rapid expansion 
of the school system came together, and resulted in the 
employment of a vast number of persons as teachers 
who became simply “ recitation posts.” 

In 1.50 the ratio of prisoners was in Massachusetts, 
1 to 1,267; in 1880 the ratio was 1 to 615—these are 
the native born, remember. ‘he causes are stated above. 
The care is to make the schools nurseries of character ; 
the doctrines of Christianity must be taught in them. 
Those who are employed must be persons who have a 
Christian character themselves. This is not saying 
that members of any church, Protestant or Catholic, 
must be employed; nor is it saying there must be 
readifig of the Scriptures and prayer. Whatis meant is 
that the doctrines of Christianity must pervade the 
teacher’s life and thus find an entrance into the school- 
room. Thechief difficulty in the way is that the parents 
are indifferent concerning moral teaching, not that they 
will tolerate a so-called immoral teacher. But of 
two teachers one who is evidently a person of high 
moral aims, the other “ who is smart as a whip,” to use 
the language of a school officer in describing an appli- 
cant he had just seen, the latter will be chosen every 
time. They do not understand that character-forming 
is the real work to be done in the school-room. 

Let us, to economize terms, call the teaching of Chris- 
tian doctrine moral teaching. Let us suppose that it is 
charged upon teachers to give moral instruction—for 
example, to teach the law of veracity and the conse- 
‘quences of failing to obey it. When the moral laws are 
put on an equal footing with the laws of physics or phys- 
iology results not now apparent will make their appear- 
ance. Some will say they cannot do this because the 
Bible is taken out of the school. But the moral laws 
exist without the Bible; they are in the Bible because 
they are true. 

Our education, therefore, to yield its appropriate fruit, 
must aim to deposit a firm belief in and a practice of 
the moral laws. The tendency now is to aim at char- 
acter far more than formerly ; whenthe parents demand 
it, those who are competent to teach morality will be in- 
variably selected as teachers. Then, the public schools 
the offspring themselves of Christianity, will in turn 
become fountains of Christian belief and practice. 


»* 


The Place of Science in Education. 
By Dr. R. G. ECCLEs, 


The instant a child-is born the experimental study of 
science is forced upon it, nolens volens, by the very 
nature of its being and surroundings. Its first gasp of 
breath is its first lesson in physics. Ever afterward, 
throughout its whole earthly career, its instinctive aim 
is the acquisition of just such knowledge. Left to its own 
resources, in a rough sort of way, it accurately masters 
enough to make life possible, or even tolerably comfort- 
able. Unfortunately the narrow scope of any single 
individual’s undirected experiences can never give the 
mastery over any environment that a properly directed 
training will accomplish. Without guidance, facts are 
sure to be often imperfectly mastered and still more 
imperfectly relationed or classified. The data discover- 
able by any one individual's ordinary experience are 
always insufficient for correct generalization and are 
sure to be put together in a slovenly and more or less 
misleading manner. Daily and hourly the growing 
child léarns or mislearns important lessons, and it is 
much more apt to do the latter than the former, unless 
habits of scientific precision are being inculcated. The 
longer the delay in putting a child intoconditions where 
such habits can be acquired, the more is the gain in mis- 
information and the greater the difficulty, later in life, 
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in having this untaught. Error and truth part from 
each other like torked roads. To choose the way of 
error is to keep diverging from truth until the false 
steps are retraced. Children not under the discipline 
of the scientific method are incessantly mislearning 
science, ‘The belief that such children are in a state of 
passivity from which they can be taken at any time isa 
most pernicious one. At an incalculable expense of 
time and effort the acquired malinformation of years 
has to be rooted out. Misunderstandings, errors of 
judgment, and habits fatal to the material and moral 
well-being of the individual originate in this false con- 
ception. 

There is a sentiment abroad, frequently entertained 
even by educated people, that science and common 
every-day experience are distinct things. This is a 
mistake. They are parts of each other, and are no 
more separable than is the length from the breadth of 
a surface. The scientific method, so frequently re- 
ferred to, is neither more nor less than the method of 
common sense. Organized science is merely an organ- 
ized body of facts like those naturally and necessarily 
acquired by everybody in ordinary life. Where the non- 
scientific blunder and wander trom the path of common 
sense, the man trained in science adheres thereto with 
unswerving fidelity. To ask whether science should be 
a part of primary education, is to ask whether children 
should be practically held to the acquisition of truth 
and common sense during the most susceptible period 
of their lives, or allowed to acquire vicious habits of 
action or thought that may never be overcome. Through 
our senses we acquire experiences and on these as data 
we build our lives. Such building as is thus accom- 
plished is either for weal or woe. The ignorant mind 
is not a blank mind, but a misinformed one. Careless 
observation applied to the experiences of the senses as 
surely leads to error as careful observation leads to 
truth. The child must see, hear, feel, taste, smell, ex- 
perience variations of temperature and note conditions 
of fatigue. Why should it not be taught precision of 
observation in each of these senses instead of utter care- 
lessness? When so much of the happiness of life be- 
longs to seeing truthfully and well, why leave children 
to the accidents of fate and the whims of fancy in the 
cultivation of so important a function? It would be 
just as easy for a human being to know which edge of 
a rainbow is red and which violet as for him to have 
these colors falsely related or not related at all in his 
mind. Some day he may become an artist and spoil a 
week's good work by reversing the spectrum in a pic- 
ture 

Every sense needs cultivating during the years of 
eariy childhood more surely than at a later period, The 
data acquired through them is the future capital on 
which each child builds its fortune and on which de- 
pends its happiness for all time. Sense often seems to 
contradict sense and unless a proper guide is in charge 
false notions arise that are likely to lead to disaster. 
Facts must be gathered and classified and the method 
of doing this is the same for every sense. Fact gather- 
ing should be the earliest acquired dexterity, the most 
thoroughly trained of habits, in every human being. 
False methods of education have made it one of our 
last acquisitions, and instead of drilling it into us as a 
habit we are left to acquire it at random in a most su- 
perficial manner. Reduced to its simplest terms, all 
true education proceeds from'the discoveringand remem- 
bering of samenesses and differences. This constitutes 
the totality of science. The eyes, the ears, the organs 
of touch, smel!, taste, temperature, and effort should 
each be drilled daily in picking out differences and 
noting resemblances. With proficiency would come 
the power of detecting hidden resemblances that seem 
to be differences and hidden differences that mimic re- 
semblances. Did teachers but fully appreciate the fact 
that there is no more to any science than this noting 
of resemblances and bringing them together, there 
would be more self-reliance among them in teaching 
science and less slavery to text-books. Every object of 
the school-room, the street, the garden, the grocery, 
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the butcher shop, the dry goods store, the work shop, 
the sky, the earth, the creek, and the clothes upon the 
pupils and teacher becomes at once an object lesson in 
a science they can construct for themselves. Contrast 
the chalk in the school-room with slate, wood, paper, 
cloth, iron, brass, brick, paint, water, ink, plumbago, 
copper, gold, silver, glass,and other objects. Note the 
color, form, strength, structure, elasticity, conductivity, 
behavior to water, to each other, to acids, and the like 
of all of these. Carefully classify those that resemble 
in one property, in two properties, and in many proper- 
ties. Group solids, liquids, gases, colors, sounding 
properties, powers of combustion, hardness, brittleness, 
and the myriads of other characteristics in which two 
or more of them may resemble each other. Contrast 
well-known animals with one another, such as horses, 
sheep, dogs, cats, cows, sparrows, chickens, robins, 
pigeons, lobsters, turtles, snakes, crabs, salmon, perch, 
herring, worms, snails, and others. Note first wherein 
they differ from each other, then bring them together 
by their resemblances. Point out permanent or pro- 
found resemblances from evanescent ones. Classify by 
the former. In this way you can get the birds all to- 
gether and follow them with fish and beasts. Herb- 
iverous animals can be put together by their resem- 
blances and carniverous by theirs. Thus can be traced 
out families, genera, and species with comparative ease. 

Trace the differences between and the resemblances 
among leaves, fruits, flowers, seeds, roots, stems, buds, 
weeds, shrubs, and trees. Show the resemblances that 
we put into one group and call exogenous, and those that 
give us another group we call endogenous. Nor need 
they at first be burdened with ponderous names. Let 
them merely master the facts that ‘these names stand 
for. Education is not inthe name. What the teacher 
should strive after is the establishment of the habit of 
seeing and appreciating facts and diligence with care in 
putting them properly together. The dull drudgery of 
merely memorizing facts must be avoided in science 
teaching. The one grand duty of the teacher is in es- 
tablishing, firmly in the child, habits of close attention 
and skilful use of its senses in detecting resemblances 
and differences. These same lessons can be taught by 
asking them to observe the sky with its sun, moon, and 
stars. 

Note their differences and classify them by their 
resemblances in their sizes, movements, and relations. 
Any child of eight years can soon learn to pick out, by 
virtue of its own observations, planets from fixed stars 
and note the clusterings of the latter, with their appar- 
ent revolutions around the earth. Primary school chi!- 
dren come in contact with baking soda, washing soda, 
vinegar, candles, coal, water, sulphur, and many other 
common chemicals. By aid of these the same habits of 
care and precision can be cultivated while they acquire 
a fund of chemical knowledge. A whole volume could 
be filled with the resemblances and differences discov- 
erable among common chemicals. By aid of no other 
apparatus than a bottle or two and a couple of drinking 
glasses many important chemical facts can be worked 
out. Such science lessons teach accuracy of observa- 
tion, skill in making correct distinctions, and truthful- 
ness of observation. These are the very weapons 
needed in the warfare of life and without which victory 
is ‘impossible. Directly as is our skill in using these, 
other things being equal, so is our success inany de- 
partment of life we may choose. Such habits once ac- 
quired enable us to grapple successfully with every 
opportunity that presents itself, and often enable us to 
make opportunities for ourselves. The great bulk of 
life’s activities are outgrowths of habit, and the advan- 
tage of sucha line of training is that it establishes, 
strengthens, and perfects the very forms of habit on 
which life’s success depends more than on any other. 

He is the skilled and prosperous man who knows how 
to discover the distinctions and accurately observe and 
interpret the facts favorable to himself. He properly 
classifies his facts and gets the most out of them. The 
other man blames others or heaps condemnation on in- 
animate nature for that of which his shortsightedness 
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is the cause. The inventor is an inventor because he 
knows the resemblances and differences in the things 
with which he works, and perceives uses to which these 
can be put that others have failed to see. The success- 
ful man of business becomes such by virtue of his skill 
in mastering details of resemblances, and differences in 
markets where he deals, in men whom he employs, in 
methods which he adopts, and in results that proceed 
from given courses of conduct. The prosperous me- 
chanic is the one who has mastered the details of his 
special form of work, classified these details according 
to their fundamental resemblances, and observed care- 
fully the differences that result from different methods 
of doing his work. The resemblances and differences 
of the reactions of his contact with natural forces, when 
clearly understood, enable him to take advantage of 
favorable and reject unfavorable processes and pro- 
ducts. It is impossible to select a course in life in 
which the habit of observing and grouping experfences, 
in the way here indicated, is not the highway to success. 

It is equally impossible to discover a cause of failure, 
inherent in the human mental make up, that is not due 
to maldirection of thinking, or failure to be able to think 
because of not having such a habit established in early 
life. To the teacher and preacher, the physician and 
attorney, the merchant and manufacturer, the wife and 
mother, the man of wealth and the poor man, such a 
habit is an incessant boon and its absence a calamity. 
As aids to its establishment, and the rapid facilitation 
of its use, reading, writing, and arithmetic have’ de- 
veioped. These constitute a sort of rapid transit way 
of reaching this goal of scientific training. Without 
them the acquisition of facts would be almost limited to 
individual experiences. With them the combined expe- 
riences of the race can be laid before us. It is like 
reaching a distant station by aid of a locomotive, in- 
stead of in an old-fashioned stage coach. Unfortun- 
ately, however, there has grown up a false feeling 
among many educators and the public that the locomo- 
tive instead of being the means to reach an end is that 
end. The distant station is forgotten in the interest 
we have centered in the machinery that should carry us 
there. Many persons, of otherwise good sense, have 
come to look upon reading, writing, and arithmetic as 
education. They lose sight of the uses of the locomo- 
tive in the contemplation of its structure. 


¥ 


“ The date of the origin of some of the geologic beds 
containing the remains of human handiwork cannot be 
estimated at less than forty or fifty thousand years. 
The caves that have been examined in France and else- 
where have furnished for the Stone Age axes, knives, 
lance and arrow points, scrapers, and hammers. The 
change from what may be termed the chipped to the 
polished stone period is very gradual. It coincides 
with the domestication of the dog, an epoch in hunting- 
life. It embraces thousands of centuries. The appear- 
ance of arrow-heads indicates the invention of the bow, 
and the rise of man from a defensive to an effensive 
mode of life. The introduction of barbed arrows shows 
how inventive talent was displaying itself; bone and 
horn tips, that the huntsman was including smaller ani- 
mals, and perhaps birds in his chase; bone whistles, 
his companionship with other huntsmen or with his 
dog. The scraping knives of flint indicate the use of 
skin for clothing ; and rude bodkins and needles its 
manufacture. Shells perforated for bracelets and neck- 
laces prove how soon a taste for personal adornment 
was acquired ; the implements necessary ‘for the prep- 
aration of pigments suggest the painting of the body, 
and perhaps tattooing ; and batons of rank bear witness 
to the beginning of a social organization.” 


oo 


“Give every possible encouragement to the ‘dull 
pupils’ in your school, for they sometimes make the 
best men and women.” 
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The School Room. 


Jury 15.—Lanouace, Tuincs, ano Eruics. 
Jury 22 —Numpers, Sevr, anp Eartu. 


The Housekeeper. 


The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him where’er he goes; 

Peeps out,— and if there comes a shower of rain, 

Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, ‘tis well,— 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Leng as he will, he dreads no quarter-day. 

Himself he boards and lodges- both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself 0’ nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels ; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. ‘Wheresce’er he roam,— 

Knock when you wil!,—he’s sure to be at home 
— CHARLES LAMB. 

t. Use each of the following words in two different ways, 
forming a complete sentence each time :—forecast; repose; re- 
treats; domicile; sanctuary; landlord; tenant; quarter-day ; 
boards ; lodger ; invites ; feasts; upholsterer; procure ; chattels ; 
furniture; sole ; riches; roam. 

2. To what class of animals does the snail belong? Name 
others in the same class 

3. Is the snail “ frugal " ? 

4. Is the proverbial expression concerning him a true one ? 

5. Is the snail averse to rain? 

6. Of what is the snail’s house made? Describe it minutely. 

7- To what part of you does his house correspond ? 

8. Can a snail have company in his “ small domicile ” ? 

9g. Who are his enemies? How does he defend himself ? 

10. How much of himself must he put out for a peep ? 

11. Does the snail “curl up”? 

12. Why is rent for his house not asked of him ? 

13. Upon what does be feast ? 

14. In what sense is he a “ housekeeper” ? 

15. What is the peculiar charm of this poem? 

16. Who was the author? Did he have many opportunities 
for observing snails? What sorrows had he to bear? Is he 
known in the literary world as a poet ? 

17. Is this poem a sonnet? Prove answer. 

18, Name the faulty rhymes. Why faulty ? 

19. Name contractions and write the full forms of the words. 

20. For what are the dashes used ? 

21. What omissions of words occur ? 

22. What examples of redundancy ? 

AUSTIN I, CAMP. 


¥ 
How to Teach Spelling. 


By AGNES M. MANNING, San Francisco, Cal. 


From the first sentence given to the pupil, in its first experi- 
ence—which with us is invariably in script —let him copy and so 


spell it correctly. Have allthe words of the reading lesson writ- - 


ten for “ Busy Work,” have the child build words and sentences ; 
in all he is learning to spell. As soon as he has mastered the 
first difficulties of sight reading, give him a variety 
mentary reading, and let him in his “ Busy Work * 
paragraphs as parts of each new lesson. 

In the daily phonetic drill always call attention to the silent 
letters. We make every study when it comes to the written 
work an exercise in spelling. 

Just so soon as the pupils can read and write with some degree 
of legibility, they exchange their papers with each other. The 
first girl or boy passes rapidly down the line at a given signal, and 
collecting the pens, leaves a lead pencil at each desk. The cor- 
rections are made in lead pencil, preventing the temptation of a 
friendly hand putting in a letter or a word. 

As for the ar question of the spelling book, we pay little 
attention to it or to oral spelling. People do not ge through life 
attending “ spelling bees,” but they do go through life using writ- 
ten spelling at every step. Our course of study calls for a spell- 
ing book, and we use it. We think we could do just as well 
without it, and the children could be spared the expense of an 
extra book. We have taken Colonel Parker’s advice, and try to 
make good spelling automatic. We pay attention to it in lan- 


of supple- 
copy whole 


guage, in arithmetic, in geography, in natural science, in short in 
every study that we attempt to teach. The teacher notes the 
difficult words and these are dwelt on, and reviewed again and 
again. No class writes words in a column in the earlier years 
e words are written as they come in sentences. 


T 
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The children of foreign parents, of whom there are many in 
our large cities, have much difficulty in writing our language 
correctly. The sourds are foreign to their ears, they do not hear 
them at home. As the phonetic drill, however, is the surest 
means of breaking up accents, so is the continual spelling cor- 
rectly of every sentence they write the surest means of overcom- 
ing their difficulties. 

Recently, we gave to the fifth and sixth grades, which are the 
lowest grammar grades with us, a paper to write. They were 
told to state how long they had been going to school, what 
studies they liked best, how long they expected to remain, and 
what they tntended to do when they leit us. 

In many of the papers we found not a single word misspelled, 
and at most not more than one or two. 


Pr 
Children’s Home Reading. 


By ELLA M. POWEks. 


One progressive teacher has divided her school into four divi- 
sions for home- reading. On the board at the beginning of the 
term she placed the names and authors of four books for each 
division. The members are required to read these books care- 
fully during the term and write a review of one,—which takes the 
form of an essay. 

Another requirement is to write a short sketch of the author of 
the second book on the list. An analysis of the characters men- 
tioned in the third book on the list is required, and the names of 
places mentioned in the fourth book. 


This list remained upon the board during the term. It was as 
follows : 
FIRST DIVISION. 
Arthur Bonnicastle, J. G. Holland, (Review). 
Old Fashioned Girl, L. M. Alcott, (Author). 
St. George for England, G. A. Henty, (Places). 
Girls who Became Famous, S. K. Bolton, (Characters). 
SECOND DIVISION. 
Little Men, L. M., Alcott, (Review). 
With Lee in Virginia, G. A. Henty, (Author). 


Faith Gartney's Girlhood, A.D.T. Whitney, (Characters). 
Zigzag Journeys—Classic Lands, H. Butterworth, (Places). 


THIRD DIVISION, 


Robinson Crusoe, Daniel Defoe, (Review). 
Under the Lilacs, L. M. Alcott, (Author). 
Boy Travelers in Japan, T. W. Knox, (Places). 
Boys of ’61, C. C. Coffin, (Characters). 
FOURTH DIVISION. 
Litt'e Lord Fauntleroy, F. H. Burnett, (Review). 
Hans Brinker or Silver Skates, M. M. Dodge, (Author). 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe, Butterworth, (Places). 
What Katy Did, S. Coolidge, (Characters). 
ia 
Skeleton Essays. 
Coffee. 


(Enlarge this into an essay.) 

1.— Definition. 

The berry of a tree of the genus Coffea. 

11. —Sources from which coffee is obtained. 

a. The coffee plant grows in Arabia, Persia, and Southern 
America. It will grow to the height of sixteen feet, but the plants 
are generally stunted to four or five feet, for convenience in gath- 
ering. 

5 Description of the plant : 

1. Upright stem with light brown bark. 

2. Horizontal branches crossing each other, and forming a sort 
of pyramid. 

3. Flowers grow in clusters at the base of the leaves. Very 
fragrant and pure white. ‘ 

4. Berries grow in clusters along the branches, under the axils 
of the leaves. 

111 ---History of Coffee. 

a. Persia claims the first use of coffee. 

6. In 1652 brought by Thevenot into France. 

c. Presented to Louis ceed the sultan of by a 
d. Turkish legend asserts that a sheep-tender discovered t 
stimulating effect of the berries upon his sheep, and so introduced 

the use among the Turks. y 

e. In 1720 coffee was introduced into the West yoy be | asea 
captain who was entrusted with three roots from the Jardin des 
Plantes, to take to Martinique. The being a long one the 
supply of water ran short, and two of the plants died. third 
one was kept alive by half the captain's own ration of water, and 






from it seed was obtained to start the growth of coffee in Mar- 
tinique. 

1Vi— ees Ae which Coffee is obtained. 

a. The best coffee is Mocha, from Arabia Felix. 

4. — produces a fine coffee. 

c. Bourbon, Rio Janeiro, West Indies, etc. 

V.— Value of Coffee. 

a, Forms an important article of commerce. ' 

6. Employs large numbers of people in the cultivation of the 
plant, gathering of the berries, and sale of the coffee. 

c. It is a nutritious, stimulating, and pleasant beverage. 

@. To the soldier it is of inestimable value. 

VI.—Coffee is in use in almost all parts of the world. 
Turkey consumes immense quantities, France and Germany 
use it freely, but, next to Turkey, the United States uses it most 

reely. 
f 71.--Many object to the use of Coffee ; but, like many other 
articles of food, it suits some constitutions and does not suit 
others. 

When Voltaire was told that it was a slow poison, he answered 
that it must be very slow, as it had been over seventy years kill- 
ing him.—From Frost's “How to Write a Composition.” 


> 


Articulation. 
The following are good exercises : 


“ Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts.” 


“ Of all the saws I ever saw, I never saw a saw saw as this 
Saw saws,” 


“ When a twister, a-twisting, would twist him a twist, 
For twisting a twist, three twists will he twist, 

But if one of the twists untwists from the twist, 

The twist thus untwisting untwisteth the twist.” 


“ Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round ; a round roll Rob- 
ert Rowley rolled round. Where rolled the round roll Robert 
Rowley rolled round ?” 

_ “Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, in sifting a 
sieveful of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through 
the thick of his thumb. If, then, Theophilus Thistle, the suc- 
cessful thistle-sifter, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles, 
thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of this thumb, 
see that thou, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles, thrust not 
three thousand thistles through the thick of thy thumb.” 


“I saw Esau kissing Kate; 
The fact is, we all three saw ; 

For I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau.” 


> 


Miss W. has in her class a little girl who will read “ride” for 
draw, “load” for hay, etc. When the child has read a sentence 
with one of these involuntary substitutions, she looks puzzled, 
recognizing the fact that she has not “made sense.” Miss W. 
points out the word that has led her astray and the child under- 
stands that she is to “sound” it. She does not wait to sound it 
all through. Its first elements are enough. Her face lights up 
and she reads the sentence correctly. 

MORAL: This child has an imaginative and logical mind. 
The word method does not meet its requirements. The word 
“ ride” suggests to her a picture, any one of whose features may 
be prominent. If she sees most plainly the effort of the horse 
she calls the word draw. 

Not having used the phonetic method long enough to readily 
make it a guide, she does not discover her false association until 
she has misread the sentence. In a few weeks she will seldom, 
and in another year never, make the class of mistakes that alone 
prevent her from being a ready reader. It would have been 
cruel to teach her her first words through phonetics, but at her 
present stage of progress she distinctly indicates a demand for 
this knowledge. 

> 


_ “Summer number” of JOURNAL at hand ; it 1s a beauty. I some- 
times am discouraged and think I would rather engage in busi- 
ness, but when I see what has been done in a little over twenty 
years, 1 take heart. Surely we are nearing the goal—a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be hoped —when teaching shall be a profession 
with many safeguards at its entrance, a high professional spirit 
within, a progressive spirit in its members, and security of tenure 
to the faithful and deserving. May you hasten on that glad day 
with all the energy of a consecrated devotion to a noble ideal.” 

W. C. TIFFT. 
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The Turbine Wheel. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 


The turbine wheel is the only one of the water-wheels that is 
difficult to explain. This difficulty is partly due to the facts that 
this water wheel is located under water and is usually concealed 
by a jacket of iron. Take your pupils to the mill or factory if 
possible where such a wheel is used as motive power. Point out 
to them all the details» that can be seen above water and if the 
man in charge is as accommodating as such men usually are, he 
will turn off the water and the class can see more of this valuable 
machine. Then ask the children each to make one of paper to 
be propelled by wind. 

















Todo this, select stiff paper, pasteboard, or thin wood, like that 
used for cigar boxes. Cut from this material two circles, BZ’, 
about 2 inches in diameter and two rings, AA’, having inner 
diameters of 24 inches and their outer diameters 4 inches. 

Fasten one ring, 4A’, to « square piece of board or pasteboard, 
NV, by glue or mucilage. With ravee mucilage stick pieces PP, 
etc. to the ring AA. These pieces, f, are 1} inches long and 4 
inch wide and should be cut exactly alike, and glued to 4A ina 
vertical position. The other ring, 4’A’, may now be put on the 
lower ring, 4A, and the vains, Jf, glued to it alse. 

This forms the stationary part and when done will look like 
A'A’, Fig. 111. The inner or movable wheel is made by gluing 
paddles in the direction of radii, ss, Fig. 1., and the upper circle, 
B'B,, is placed in position. 

A stout piece of card-board, RR, is bent at right angles soas to 
form a support and is glued to the board V at xx. This piece 
of card-board passes over the center of the wheel. Run a pin, 7, 
through the center of the wheel J’ and let it pass through the 
card-board R and the board WN at the center of the ring 4. This 
serves as an axis. 

When the glue is dry the device is ready for use. 

Of course it is impossible to use this under water, but the prin- 
ciple is equally well illustrated by employing the air. The arrows, 
D, Fig. 111., shew the direction of the current. No matter which 
way the breath is blown, the vains PP intercept it, turn its course 
so that the force is spent on the paddles ss, and the central wheel 
B is made to revolve in the opposite direction, Z, Fig. III. 

Fig. II. is the vertical projection of the wheel. If it 1s carefully 
made, a slight puff of breath will cause 4’ to rotate very rapidly 
for several seconds. I have had them made of tin neatly soldered 
and used in a piece of common “conductor or leader” pipe with 
running water, 
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Study of Substances. 


The following experiments, included in a first lesson in organic 
chemistry, given by Dr. R. G. Eccles to aclass of young men and 
women, under the auspices of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Association, are equally available in a primary class. The sub- 
ject of the lesson was “‘ Resemblances and Differences between 
Alcohol and Water.” Among the resemblances named off-hand 
were molar (or mass) mobility, molecular mobility, transparency, 
volume, weight, and color, the last being a negative resemblance, 
neither having color. The Latin terms need not be used with 
children. Their appropriate ideas can be conveyed in Anglo- 
Saxon. The lesson proceeded as follows : 

Take a very little alcohol in a test tube and hold it over the 
flame. Move it about, so as to heat the glass uniformly and pre- 
vent breakage. If you have taken too much alcohol there is 
oa that it will boil over and burn you. A drop or two is 
sufficient. If it takes fire, let it burn out. 

Does it evaporate ? 

Does it condense in the cool end of the tube? (If the tube is 
too small, hold a cold body over it to catch the condensation.) 

Empty your tubes and try the same experiment with water— 
a f° drop or two. 

hat two resemblances have you observed between alcohol 
and water ? 

1. Both will evaporate. 

2. Both will condense. 

Dip a piece of red test paper first into alcohol, then into water. 
Is there any change ? 

Repeat the experiment with blue test paper. 
note ? 

Neither changes the colors of the papers. 

Pour half a dram of alcohol into your test tube. Hold it over 
the flame. Do not hold it ¢” the flame, or you will smoke your 
glass. Do not let the fluid boil over, or we shall have a fire. 
Does it boil ? 

Empty your test tube and try the same experiment with water. 

State another resemblance. 

Look through the water bottle at a printed page. 
with the alcohol bottle. 
ence, 

1. Both magnify the print. 

2. They do not magnify equally. 

Pour a little water into a bowl. Be sure your fingers are per- 
fectly dry, or this bif of potassium will burn you. Stand off 
from the bowl, and drop the metal into the water. How does it 
behave ? 

I. It sputters and burns with a purple flame. 

Drop in a bit of red test paper. State the change you observe. 

Red litmus is now changed to blue. 

Empty and dry your bowl, and repeat the experiment with 
alcohol. Be careful that the metal does not fly out upon you. 
State result. 

2. It burns, but not rapidly. 

State a resemblance and a difference between alcohol and 
water. 

1. Both will burn potassium. 

2. The water burns it more quickly than the alcohol. 

Yes. The metal is not burned, however, as wood is burned, 
but as iron is burned in rusting. We call this process oxida- 


What do you 


Do the same 
State another resemblance, and a differ- 


tion. See how this piece of potassium has melted in the air. Air, 
alcohol, and water, all have oxidizing power. 
See if you can wet the back of your hand with alcohol. Can 


you with water? Do you note a resemblance or a difference ? 

Pour exactly two cubic centimeters (half a dram) of alcohol in- 
to your graduated test-tube. Hold over the flame until it is 
nearly ready to boil. Keep your flame low. Do not worry 
about your tube after it is once warm. The danger of breakage 
is when you first apply heat to the glass. What does the alcohol 
do just before boiling ? 

It rises higher in the glass. 

Notice how much higher, because you are going to try the 
same experiment with water and see if it expands as much. Do 
so now. Make two statements, always remembering to note the 
resemblance first, if there is one. 

1. Both expand before boiling. 

2. The alcohol expands more than the water. 

Taste both water and alcohol. State your observation. 

They do not taste alike. 

Smell them both, etc. 

Hang up your scales. Make them balance by adding weight 
to the lighter beam. Pour half a dram of alcohol into one beam 
and exactly the same measure of water into the other. You 
stated some time ago that both these substances have weight. 
Now state a difference. 

Water weighs more than alcohol, bulk for bulk. 

The special weight of a substance is its weight as compared with 
water. We call the specific gravity of water one. That of al- 
cohol, then, must be— 

Less than one. 


Make a spill of your filter paper. Dip the end into the alcohol, 
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Light the alcohol upon the paper, being careful not to light the 
paper. What ——— Hee 
hen the alcohol burns out, the paper ignites. 

Repeat your experiment, using measure for measure of alcohol 
and water. State result. 

The r does not take fire. 

The a can of telling proof spirit was to wet gunpowder with 
a sample and apply a flame. If the gunpowder burned the spirit 
was up to or above proof. Nowadays we test by weighing or 
using what are called alcoholometers. If the paper or gun- 
powder burns it shows that the liquid is nearly three-fourths 
alcohol, if not purer still. 

(We have changed the doctor’s terms and explanations some- 
what, to adapt them to young pupils, The teacher may find 
further adaptation necessary. single set of apparatus, handled 
chiefly by the teacher, is not so telling as individual sets in the 
hands of the pupils, but in some of these experiments it has the 
merit of greater safety. Groups of twelve children can make the 
foregoing observations satisfactorily. Few of the experiments 
are suitable for exhibition before a large class.) 

The object of Dr. Eccles in framing the lesson was identical 
with that which should be kept in view by the primary teacher 
who makes a series out of it. His aim is: First, to secure that 
the pupil's fundamental knowledge shall be gained at first hand, 
through the evidence of his own senses, and not taken on faith ; 
second, to train them to habits of inductive reasoning. 

The doctor begaf his lesson with an introduction which it will 
be well for the primary teacher to place at the end of the course : 

“ All of our knowledge is made up of resemblances and differ- 
ences. The difference in intelligence between you and the brutes 
is simply that you are capable of perceiving more resemblances 
and differences than they are. This is why you cannot know one 
thing alone. You must know it by its likeness or unlikeness to 
something else.” 


rm 
An Exercise in Thinking. 


The following is a plan for stimulating thought and observation 
that has been found suitable for pupils of all ages and available 
at home as well as at school ; it is a form of “object lesson,” 
though the object is present to the imagination only, and the dis- 
cussion is limited to two questions. But five minutes a day are 
devoted to the exercise. Each day the name of some common 
object is placed before the children and they are asked si ply. 
“What must it have?” and “What may it have?” The first 
day it was decided by the children that a chair must have a single 
seat, legs, and a back. It may have rungs, cushions, springs, 
arms, varnish, casters, rockers, head rest, etc. The simple exer- 
cise, requiring so small an expenditure of time, is more far reach- 
ing in its mental effects than one is apt to suppose at a glance. 
First, it cultivates the imagination or picture power,so much 
neglected in the wholesale education the ose gives its children. 
A great many kinds of chairs presented themselves to the minds 
of the children that first day, and memory and imagination were 
exercised together in a rapid review of all former observations in 
that line. Second, it teaches to classify. The chair family was 
set apart and its necessities defined. Third, it teaches caution in 
making absolute statements. The child who confidently asserts 
that a tree must have “root, trunk, branches, bark, leaves” is 
suddenly cut short with the question, “ Must atree have leaves ? * 
An effort of the recollection reminds him that there are times 
when trees do not have leaves. A tendency to the formation of 
hasty generalizations thus receives correction. There is culture 
in this, even for the adult mind. Fourth, if continued, it imparts 
a ready insight into the necessities of an object, case, or problem. 
People are too little prone to look for completeness or to know 
what constitutes it. It would take too long an argument to show 
how this exercise may cultivate the sense of utility, the taste, the 
constructive powers, and even the moral nature. To distinguish 
between the musts and the mays is a power that lies at the bot- 
tom of artistic construction, from brevity and ornament in lit 
composition to the trimming of a hat. No one need fear, throug 
ignorance, to engage in these little discussions. If a doubt arises 
it need cause no Leave the question open when it is not 
easy to answer it. The best teacher is not the one that imparts 
the most facts, but the one that stirs the most faculties to action. 
The greatest teachers have been those who studied with their 
pupils and were not ashamed to learn from them. 


> 


THE JOURNAL ‘is, in my opinion, the best, most suggestive, 
practical, and helpful educational publication in the country. No 
teacher has now a good excuse for being ignorant of the princi- 
ples of education and the best methods of applying them in prac- 
tice. I am interested in every number of THE JOURNAL. You 
ought to have 100,000 among the t and superin- 
tendents of our country. Keep on as you are now going, and 
you will soon have that number. W.. F. PHELPs. 
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A Lesson on Sunshine. 


What is this coming into the room through the windows? 
“Light.” “Sunshine.” Both answers are correct, but it is sun- 
shine that causes light, so we will use thatterm. Just now there is 
less sunshine; whyis that? “A cloudcame up.” How does the 
cloud cause less sunshine? ‘“ Itstopsit.’"’ We must remember 
there is a flood of sunshine pouring from the sun all the time; a 
cloud is blown along and acts like a screen. John, you may come 
to the stove and show how the cloud acts. (John stands with a 
book, fan, newspaper, or other object before his face.) 

What does the sunshine do? This is a very great question ; 
men of the greatest ability have been trying to answer that ques- 
tion all their lives, and they say that they will die and leave many 
matters unanswered. Perhaps there is some boy here that will 
be a scé#entist, and give his time to an investigation of sunshine. 
Let us try to be sczenézsts this morning. Don’t think it is a little 
subject ; it is a great subject. Do you know that if the sunshine 
should stop, in a month there would not be a living thing on 
the earth? That is what the scientists say. 














First,I want to know what you have discovered, for thinking chil- 
dren make discoveries. You know | told you that one of the great- 
est discoveries on the steam-engine was made by a boy. What 
was it, Mary? ‘ The movement of the valves to let steam in and 
out.” Well, perhaps some boy or girl has made some discoveries 
about sunshine. Who will begin? “ Heat.” Make a sentence 
and I will write it on the board. ‘“ There is heat in sunshine.” 
You can feel it, by putting your hand in the sunshine in the 
window. Lucy, step to the window and let your hand rest in the 
sunshine. What do you say? “It is warm.” 

How is the thermometer ? It now registers 68°; put that in the 
window and let it stay a little while. (Here, to occupy the time, 
the teacher asked, Who have thermometers? Who look at them 
daily ? What is the meaning of the word ** thermometer” ? etc., 
etc. Now ask, what does the thermometer says?) ‘‘ One hun- 
dred and two.” So we get a good deal of heat from the sun, and 
heat is absolutely necessary ; we spend millions to get heat to 
make us comfortable in the winter; not enough comes from the 
sun. 

What else comes fromthe sun? “ Light.” Wespend millions 
for oil to get light v.hen the sun is gone. What a dismal world 
this would be if the sun should stop giving light! Do you know 
there have been “dark days”? History tetls us that there have 
been days so dark that lamps were lighted just as at night. 1 do 
not mean foggy days ; those of course occur in London and else- 
where—they are caused by the smoke settling down among the 
people. What I mean are dark days, when the power of the sun 
seems to be giving out ; no one knows the cause of them. At 
one time the legislature of Connecticut was in session and a dark 
day came on; they could hardly see each other. One member 
said the world was coming to an end and that they had better ad- 
journ and go to the church for prayers; another said, “ My 
friends we are doing our duty ; if the world is coming to an end | 
want to be found doing my duty. I move that candles be brought 
and that we go on with our business ; ” and this was done ; in two 
hours the darkness disappeared. ; , _— 

But light causes very beautiful effects. Here is a prism ; it is 
made of glass. Now we have no shutters,but if we could make the 

room perfectly dark and then let in a single ray of light through a 
hole as big as a pencil, and then hold the prism so the ray would 
go through it, there would be seven colors on the wall instead of 
a white spot. Now you may take the prism and you will see 
there are seven colors! John, name them, beginning with the red. 
“ Red, yellow, blue.” Thatis what people say who have not ac- 
customed their eyes to colors ; there are seven. Mary, try your 
eyes. “ Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet.” (Sev- 


eral try. j 

Tell me what the prism does. Notice there is a beam coming 
into the dark soom; on the wall opposite are seven colors. 
‘ The beam is separat d into seven parts.” That is what scientists 
say ; they see the “phenomenon ”; that is, what happens - that is 
the word they use—and then think out an explanation. So they 
say oy eae that seems white is made up of seven colors ; curious, 
is it not 
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Now here is a piece of red ribbon; what makes it red? “I 
was dyed red ;"" so people say. But the scientists say the red part 
of the light is reflected and all the rest is absorbed. Here is a 
blue ribbon. Henry, tell me how the scientists explain that. 
“ The blue part of the light is reflected and the rest is absorbed.” 


r 
Self-Examination. 


THE MAGIC WELL. 
Once,—but alack ! the legend says not when,— 
In Yemen, deep within a palm-girt glen, 
A well there was whose crystal depths would limm 
His every foible, fault, and flaw to him 
Who gazed therein. No curious pilgrim train 
Plodded and paused that ever paused again ; 
And never wight that looked into the well 
Of what he saw revealed one syllable. 
So travel failed, till in the pilgrimage 
Twelve circling months saw not a soul engage ; 
And when at last a venturous passer-by 
Leaned o’er the brink, behold - the well was dry ! 


Think you, to judge that ancient age by ours, 
That had this wondrous well —— the powers 
Of setting forth fair traits and virtuous, 

For lack of use it would have vanished thus ? 


Man views his virtues with admiring grace, 
But shrinks from faults that stare him in the face. 
—Sunday School Times, 


oo a good reader study this selection and read it to the 
class. 

Call for any voluntary remarks that may be ready, but check 
two tendencies : (1) a discussion in which the faults of “ other 
people ” become the theme, and, (2) a sort of braggart disposition 
some young people exhibit to exalt tteir own defects. The good 
brother who makes a merit of public confession is likely to sin 
again, and with little compunction, 

The teacher should avoid drawing her pupils out in public dis- 
cussion of their own demerits. The following indicates what 
seems to us the best attitude of the teacher toward the thought 
likely to be induced by the reading of the above verses : 

“We will not discuss this question any further in class, but I 
want you to take it home with you and think it over by your- 
selves. Think what you would see couldgou look into such a 
well. Then write what you think. 

“On a certain day, I will ask to see your papers, but not to 
read them. You need not let anyone read them. Write them 
for yourselves and keep them if you like, or destroy them after 
you have shown me how much you have written. 

“1 think it would be a good plan for you to make this a very 
careful picture of all that is in you to be struggled against and to 
keep it for future study. There will come times of discourage- 
ment in your moral growth, when you will feel that you are losing 
instead of gaining ground. If, at such a time, you can turn to 
such a paper as this and recall your former self—if you can say, 
‘At least I have corrected this or that besetting sin, you will 
gather courage to go on.” 

Having thus secured that the letters to self about self shall be 
genuine and honest, the teacher may, on the day of inspection, 
may offer her help in the struggle toward a better life, some- 
what as follows: 

“‘[ said [| would not read your letters and I shall not, unless you 
particularly ask me to. Some of you are keen critics and have 
not spared yourselves, 1 know. Some of you are very self-reliant 
and watchful, and a little proud in the matter of confiding to others 
your weaknesses and your plans for self-improvement. It is a 
wholesome kind of pride, which I shall not discourage, and a 
self-reliance that you will find very necessary as you go on in 
life. Only see that you continue to criticise yourself unsparingly, 
to be watchful and to apply se!f-discipline quite as severely and 
as frequently as another wculd put it upon you. 

“Do not pest too much of yourself. No entire character 
was ever quickly re-modeled by self-effort. Exact only that there 
shall be improvement where improvement is most needéd and no 
backsliding anywhere. There are two dangers, to which proud 
natures are especially exposed : 

One is self-righteousness. In getting light from the conduct of 
others upon your own you will repeatedly say to yourself “I 
should not have done so,” “‘ That is not one of my baults,” etc., 
and may drift into the conclusion that you are a little better than 
your average neighbor. Don’t allow yourself to believe this, for 
amoment. Know for a certainty that, if you have not the faults 
you observe in others, you have your own, which are probably 
quite as bad ; and that, if your neighbor,seems lax in matters that 
come under your notice, he has his secret struggles that you 
know nothing about. The moment of self-congratulation on 
superior moral qualities is the moment of moral peril. There is 
no lesson in human living truer than that Pride goeth before a 

all, 
f “ The other danger to which you are peculiarly subject is the 
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opposite of the one I have just described. Proud, retiring natures 
are sometimes unduly sensitive and prone to magnify their own 
faults and to suffer in secret a self-censure that becomes morbid 
habit and makes them miserable. Take this to heart: /¢ zs one 
of our first duties to be happy. 

“ This general advice is all the help I can give to those who like 
to keep their own counsel in these matters, a disposition that, as 
I said before, is rather commendable than otherwise. But there 
are others among you less self-reliant who may feel that it would 
do them good to go with their problems to some sincere friend, 
older than themselves. If any want such a friend let them come 
to me, and I will give them the best help I can.” 


> 


School Incentives. VI. 
Merit Cards. 


By SARAH L, FERRIS. 


I wish an “‘ Ex-Teacher”’ had visited my room before she wrote 
her article on the above subject. I give daily merit cards and 
have a different way of developing my system. I give the pupils 
each a sheet of gray bristol board, 10x 8 inches, with ring at- 
tached, for hanging. This board is divided into four columns 
and each column has five horizontal slits long enough to admit 
the corner of a merit card and hold it firmly. It is intended to be 
hung in tze dining-room. Each day the winner of a merit card 
deposits it in the slit appropriate to the card. Ifit is Monday, his 
card is marked Monday and it - into the top slit. If no card 
is won on Tuesday, an empty slit tells the tale. 

At the end of the month, the cards are returned to me and I 
furnish a receipt for the number, upon an ornamental card which 
can occupy one of the vacant slits while the board is filling up 
again. 

The cards are given for general good behavior and industry 
during the day. No tardy pupil receives this testimonial. 

Parents are proud to show unbroken columns of merit cards 
and the receipts for past months to callers, and the incentive has 
proved a generally successful one. Tardiness has diminished 
under it to almost nothing. Absence has become rare except in 
cases of personal illness. Attention to work, with real effort at 
excellence, has increased remarkably. The most miserable little 
laggards in the class have been reached by it, for 1 find that even 
the degraded, have a vanity about their children. Homes where 
kitchen, dining room,and parlor are one are not the last, but often 
the first, to value the family trophy | put within their means. In 
cases where past conduct has been bad I don’t expect virtue to 
come up as a mushroom, but give the cards for ziprovement. 

I may as well, while I am about it, tell of the pleasure and 
amusement | sometimes enjoy in watching the babies two classes 
below me go out at dismission, and of the secret of the fun, since 
it is another story of zacentzves. The teacher of that class hands 
her pupils during the last hour of the day, if they have deserved 
it, little oblongs of plain white writing paper upon which the 
simple words “Good child” are written. This is not done all 
at once, but as she passes about the room, and while criticising 
the work of the hour mentally sums up that of the day as done 
by each child. The last few are given as the children pass out, 
their looks telling plainly whether they have already received the 
cards or not. Some of the anxious little countenances belong to 
children who have deserved the cards and some to those who 
have not. She acts accordingly. 

As the infants pass my door, the freshly relieved and happy 
look of some, the newly crestfallen appearance of others, the 
calm satisfaction of those who have had their testimonials in pos- 
session at least half an hour, the callous expression on the faces 
of those who ‘‘ didn’t expect anything and didn’t get it,” and the 
unstirred serenity of those who never fail and never think of fail- 
ing— all these make a study full of interest. 

I tell Miss V. she must have a spice of cruelty in her nature to 
save up disappointment till the last, as her system does for some. 
She retorts that I must have the same element to be so fond of 
looking at them. 

Ido not claim for either of these systems as high an ethical 
effect as that produced by the one an “ Ex-Teacher” reports, but 
give them both as “ successful” and suggestive. 


» 


Children should be taught the golden rule practica:ly in school 
—that others have rights which each individual is bound to re- 
spect, just as he would have his own respected. If whispering 
disturbs or annoys his studious neighbor, he must not indulge in 
whispering ; if careless and imperfect recitations hinder the prog- 
ress of the class, it is his duty to do better; if promptness and 
regularity make for the general good, he owes it to his associates 
to be as punctual and regular in his attendance as lies within his 
power. A feeling of personal responsibility will be thus devel- 
oped, which should always accompany a free moral agency. 
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Our Morning Talk. 


By S. Joy MAYHEW. 


During our last great war, the war between the North and the 
South, General Grant*captured the city of Richmond. Grant 
never lost a battle, it is said, and he was called one of the greatest 
of generals; yet Solomon, the wisest man that ever lived, said : 
“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

Now, children, I think some of you must be able to tell me 
what our talk this morning is to be about. You may tell me, 
Franklin, if youcan. “ I think itis about governing our tempers !”’ 

Yes; but tell me what you need to have, so you may be able to 
govern your tempers? “I need fatience, Miss M yal 

Yes, so do I, dear, and so do we all, I think. Some of us have 
tempers that take fire about as easily as gunpowder. Are you 
going to let them keep taking fire, and burning away your good 
intentions day after day and week after week, until another year 
comes to us, and then begin just the same upon the new year that 
follows? This is something, children, that you will have to do 
for yourselves, for it is something that no one can do for you. 

ou know when we do not want gunpowder to take fire and 
burn, we just stamp on the fuse, and crush all the life out of it. 
That is what we must try to do with the little fuse that sets our 
tempers in a flame; isn't it? Every time that you see a little 
blaze from your impatience, stamp it out, conquer it before it 
reaches to your quick tempers and makes a fire that you feel and 
regret long after. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was once president of our United 
States, made this one of the rules of his life :—* When angry, 
count ten; if very angry, count one hundred.” 

I suppose you have heard the words, “If at once you don’t 
succeed, try, try, try again;” said to you so often that perhaps 
you think they do not mean very much, What if George should 
groan in a hasty, impatient way, “No use for meto /ry to do 
this!” just because he has tried once and fazled. What a pity it is 
when a boy or a girl hasn't Jatience and courage and delermin- 
ation enough to “ try again "—to make a second or a third effort ! 

At a great battle, the officers rushed up to their commander, 
crying, ‘‘ The battle is lost!” “Yes,” exclaimed the general,” 
one battle is lost, but there is time to win another!” And an- 
other was won! 

The world needs boys and girls of pluck, those who will make 
up their minds to meet failure again and again before they suc- 
ceed. If we have pluck and determination, and fail to do what 
we have tried to do, the failure will serve to rouse our courage, 
and our next effort is more likely to bring success, for we will 
try all the harder for having failed once. 

Sometimes sickness comes to us. God wants to see whether 
we can be as patient and brave, as unselfish and polite when we 
have an aching tooth or a headache, when we feel sick and mis- 
erable, as when we are well and strong. 

And so, children, let us try to be brave and patient, and 

“Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 
To do the best we can.” 


» 


Quotations, 


(To be committed to memory in grammar grade.) 

No man can safely go abroad that does not love to stay at 
home; no man can safely speak, that does not willingly hold his 
tongue ; no man can alae govern that does not willingly become 
subject ; no man can safely command, that has not truly learned 
to obey. a Kempis, 





The happiness of love is in action ; its test is what one is will- 
ing to do for others. —Lew Wallace. 





The eye only sees that which it brings with it the power of see- 
ing. — Kingsley. 





Past question, every experience is serviceable to us. 
— Lew Wallace. 





A man is never so on trial as in the moment of excessive good 
for tune. — The Same. 





It is never a shame not to know, only a shame not to learn. 
—C. R. Robinson. 





He who feels that he is not what he ought to be is already on 
the high road to amendment. —George Ebers. 





Is your mind set upon fame? That is quite right, and I am 
very glad of it, but you must know that he who would gather 
that rare fruit must water it with the sweat of his brow. 

—George Ebers. 








































































Supplementary. 


A Summer Day. 


This is the way the morning dawns: 
Rosy tints on flowers and trees, 
Winds that wake the birds and bees, 

Dew-drops on the flowers and lawns— 

This is the way the morning dawns. 





This is the way the sun comes up: 
Gold on brooks and grass and leaves, 
Mist that melts above the sheaves. 

Vine and rose and buttercup— 

This is the way the sun comes up. 


This is the way the rain comes down: 
Tinkle, tinkle, drop by drop, 
Over roof and chimney-top ; 
Boughs that bend, and clouds that frown— 
This is the way the rain comes down. 


This is the way the river flows : 
Here a whirl. and there a dance, 
Slowly now, then, like a lance, 

Swiftly to the sea it goes— 

This is the way the river flows. 


This is the way the daylight dies : 
Cows are lowing in the lane, 
Fire-flies wink o'er hill and plain ; 
Yellow, red, and purple skies— 
This is the way the daylight dies. 
—Harper's Second Reader. 


¥ 
Van Amburgh’s Menagerie. 


(This can be made very enjoyable for a large audience. The elephant 
can be made up with a board laid on the backs of two boys; his trunk is a 
roll of cloth tacked to the board ; his tusks are two boughs from which the 
bark is freshly peeled. The cages may be as numerous as there is 
room. Each is made like a picket gate, using lath for the slats ; each animal 
marches in, pm vy be cage with him, keeping the slats toward the audi- 
ence, if wire should be stretched across from side to side, to hang the cages 
on or to lean them against. 

First, a boy comes in and tacks up a show bill, ‘‘ Great Show ;” it has pic- 

tures on it. Next some small boys come in and spy the poster and dance 
around and show signsof joy. Then music is heard and they rush out and 
the show comes in, the elephant at the head; the showman is the central 
figure ; he must be rigged out in as showy a uniform as can be devised. Sev- 
eral boys accompany the show and stand around and are turned out. ‘‘Go 
and get yourtickets.” The show is planted, the curtains drawn aside from 
the cages. 
The band is composed of boys who have whistles, mouth-organs, etc. They 
precede the procession ; when all is ready they stand on one side and play 
when the showman commands. They should learn some tunes like Yankee 
Doodle, etc. Theshow being ready the crowd is let in; all sorts of odd dresses 
being worn. If possible the crowd march off or around and come in again 
with other hats, etc. Unless there is an effort there will be noise and con- 
fusion rather than a show ; the animals will howl as they are punched ; this 
must be done only as a setting off of the show. The interest to the audi- 
ence is the actions of the crowd, its wonder, its remarks, its behavior ; there 
must be gesticulation and all the acts of a real show. The showman must 
be gocd natured and bright, and keep his crowd amused. Only the skeleton 
of his remarks are given ; this may be filled out as time will allow and the 
sp2aker be able, 

When the show is over the procession is formed and all march out, the 
oand last playing.) 

SCENE FIRST. 


Band marching in, followed by elephant and showman. ‘“ Now, 
boys, you must all clear out ; this is the place for the show; go 
aud get your tickets.” Boys go out talking and gesturing. “I’m 
going to be there,” etc. Band stops playing and cages are ar- 
ranged. The showman addresses attendants. “ Feed the ele- 
phant some hay ; give the lion five pounds of beef ; don’t give the 
wolf anything—he howls better when heis hungry. Look out 
about the boys putting pea nuts in the elephant’s mouth —it makes 
him mad and he may break things. John, you make take tickets 
to-day ; look out that you don’t get any poor quarters this time. 
Don’t let in any woman with a baby in her arms.” 


SCENE SECOND. 


The showman stands waiting ; he has a rod in his hand for 
pointing, etc. 

Noise is heard outside. ‘‘ Let me in mister,” etc., etc. “Open 
the doors, John.” Motions to band to play. The crowd come 
pouring in ; queer bonnets, hats, shawls, one woman with a baby 
under shawl gets past. Stops the band. 


“ Now then, ladies and gentlemen, this is the greatest show on 
earth; these animals have been brought from all parts of the 
earth. See the noble elephant with tusks of pure ivory worth 
thousands of dollars. Boys, keep away from that monkey’s 
cage ; he wont bear fooling with. That elephant is one of the 
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largest in the world.” “1 will now walk him around.” Motions 
to band and a circuit is made. 

“The most curious animal here is this polar bear; he likes 
nothing so much as to lie on acake of ice.” ‘I say, mister, 
mister, the monkey’s got m - a The crowd presses around 
the monkey's cage. ‘“‘ Here, Jumbo, none of that, sir, take that cap 
off your head this instant and give it back tothe gentleman. 
There sir, its only torn a little, but yn can easily get your sweet- 
heart—I guess you've got one.—Oh, I see, right here, hey ?—that 
she beside you ; you have made a good selection, sir. 

That monkey is a truly wonderful animal; he was caught on 
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the Amazon river ; he can sing a little. Sing Jumbo.” A queer 
noise heard, crowd laugh. “ Well, he hasn't the voice of a Jenny 
Lind, but he is the only monkey in the world that can sing. 

“Now, boys, keep away from that elephant ; he will hit you with 
one of those tusks and you will yell.” Yeil heard—confusion 
around the elephant; showman hurries there. ‘‘ That’s what I 
was atraid of; stand back; he ain’t much hurt.” The crowd 
marches around gesticulating, eating apples and peanuts. Now 
and then a howl is heard from the animals. 

* Now, ladies and gentlemen, the show is about to close. I 
thank you for your liberal patronage and bid you good night. 
March out by rear door.”’ Picks up bundle. “Here, some 
woman has left her baby—it’s a wonder the wild-cat didn’t reach 
through and get it.” Woman rushes forward and seizes bundle. 
“Be more careful next time, madam.” Attendants push the 
crowd out, then the band begins to play the animals pick up 
cages and march out ; the elephant goes last ; then the band and 
last the showmen, making many elegant bows tothe audience. 


» 


Autumn Voices. 
SEPTEMBER'S EVE. 


‘Tis Nature’s temple and the day 

Is full of worship as of light. 

A sigh from now and ‘twill be night; 

The lordly vision will not stay. 

With yen incense throbs the gray 

Half dome of sky. A cloistered note 

Of lingering bird-song sounds remote 

As the last echo of a hymn 

Sung in recessional, cold and dim. 

I worship, but as though the praise 

Must pass through Nature’s priestly ways, 

For God doth seem as lone and far 

As yonder uncompanioned star, 
September’s Eve. 


Along the mountain’s altar crest 

The russet deepens in the west, 

As when to richer chords the close 

Of noble music softly flows. 

Now speed my footsteps through the dark. 

I see my leaping hearth, and hark! 

Th’ expectant children’s view halloo 

Rings out a melody of cheer. 

The rushing feet approach ; I hear 

The lavish welcome panting through. 

How a the sudden stars appear 

In friendly groups! Now God is near, 

For Love is in Aer temple too, 
September’s Eve. 

—Harper’s Weekly. 
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The Butterfly’s Lesson. 


The lilies were swinging their fair, white bells, 
In the languid heat of the noon, 

When Golden-wing stopped for a sip of dew, 
One beautiful day in June. 


Around lay the gardens, as fair as a rose, 
With blossoms of brightest dyes ; 

Above in the tree-tops, so tall and green, 
Was the home of the birds near the skies. 


And Golden-wing thought if he only might live 
On that wind-blown, swaying bough, 

He would give up his lilies and honey and dew, 
And be happier, far, than now. 


So he fluttered his dainty, golden wings 
And sprang on a passing breeze, 

And floated up with a oman heart, 
To the home of the birds in the trees. 


The journey was long, he grew weary and faint, 
The most of his strength was spent ; 

But still he pressed up to the nest in the trees, 
Urged on by his discontent. 


He reached it at last, the pretty, cool nest, 
Where the young birds were learning to sing ; 
But he was not there long, for a greedy young bird 
Caught sight of poor Golden-wing. 


The birds all came rushing in hot pursuit, 
And Golden-wing faint with fear, 

Wished in his trembling, foolish heart, 
That the garden were only near. 


And at length, when he reached it, the garden fair, 
And hid in his lily home, 

He vowed to be more contented henceforth, 
And never again to roam. 


And he learned the lesson we all must heed, 
Whether or not we please, 

That those who are made for the lily bells, 
Can never find homes in the trees. 


—Selected 
¥ 


The Grasshopper. 


A grasshopper sat in an oak tree green, 
Mending the shoes of the fairy queen, 

For he was a cobbler of all the fays, 

Yellows and purples and greens and grays; 
A happy old fellow and merry was he 

As he sat on the limb of the old oak tree ; 
Oh, merry and bold and ever so old, 

As I heard one day when this story was told ! 


A bobolink skirmishing over the way, 

Called to the grasshopper, “‘ Sir, good day!” 
And the grasshopper cobbling stil] at his shoe, 
Answered politely, ““ The same to you!” 
And nodded his head with a little co 
Though I couldn’t exactly tell you how ; 

For the prince of good manners—the grasshopper—he, 
As he cobbled away in his old oak tree! 


“How much do you make by the day and the week? ” 
The bobolink asked with a flirt and a shriek ; 

“ Three golden leaves of the buttercup’s flower— 
Three crystal drops from the latest shower ; 

Three sacks of meal from the pollen’s best 

That the elves shake off from the cowslip’s breast ; 
And that doth keep me both well and good— ~ 

For I’m the boss cobbler of all the wood !” 


A barefoot boy, as he came along, 

Had loitered to list to the bobolink’s song, 

And shy a stone, as well as he could, 

At the little boss cobbler of all the wood ; 

“You cobble a shoe!” he cried as he laughed, 

“ You're the funniest cobbler of all your craft ; 

Why, your leather’s a leaf, and your paste—it is dew ! 
O, what a cobbler to cobble a shoe!’ 


But the bobolink answered with honest wrath, 
As he peered at the boy in the woodland path, 
“Each one is wisest and skilfullest too, 

That knows just the work that he has to do ; 
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For elfin feet. those slippers are best, 
That are made from the tinest leaflet’s vest ; 
While Nature's leather seems fitted for you, 
As you wear it still!” And away he flew. 
—Inde pendent. 


ia 
The Stars’ Ball. 


Oh ! the stars, one and all, 
They had a t ball 
One night, way up in the sky ; 
They invited the Eart 
To join in their mirth, 
But it feared to go up so high. 


No fiddler had they 
Their music to play, 

And the stars were afraid ‘twould fail ; 
But the man in the moon . 
He whistled a tune, 

And the comet kept time with his tail. 


They danced, and they danced, 
And they pranced, and they pranced, 
Till the Moon said ‘twas a!l he desired ; 
For his lips were so sore 
He could whistle no more, 
And thecomet began to get tired. 


So they faded away 
In the dim light of day, 
The moon and the stars from the ball. 
But sad to relate, 
Next night they were late, 
And came near not shining at all. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


¥ 


Maize For the Nation’s Emblem. 
A Recitation for Columbus Day. 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustled in the breeze, 
O’er all the nation’s wide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army —’ 
The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 


Far back through history’s shadewy page 
It shines, a power of boundless good, 
The people’s prop from age to age, 
The one unfailing wealth of food. 


God's gift to the New World’s great need. 
That helps to build the nation’s strength. 
Up through beginnings rude to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong! 

How nobly are its outlines planned ! 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendid curves in rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set go!d ! 

What largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old ! 


America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent and bright, 
Of all the gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


Then do it honor, give it praise ! 
A noble emblem should be ours :— 
Upon thy fair shield set thy Maize, 
More glorious than a myriad flowers. 


And let the states their garlands bring, 
Each its own lovely blossom sign ; 
But leading all, let Maize be king, 
Holding its place by right divine. 
—Celia Thaxter, in New England Magazine. 
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Editorial Notes. 


We invite attention to the letter of A. H. Eggleston, of the 
Department of Agriculture, upon Arbor day and its claims to 
regular observaace in the schools. These claims are well stated 
and are of more importance than the hurried teacher is apt to 
think, It is natural, in the midst of laborious preparations for such 
a school anniversary, to ask wearily, “What is the use? ” Every 
thing that tends to the further cementing of our national union, 
to the preservation of our national home and above all, to character 
building among our nation’s youth, is of importance. Do not 
think the time wasted, teachers, but repeat your efforts to make 
the best use of Arbor day next year and the next. 





The Christzan Union has changed its name to The Outlook. 
This paper is one we have always been greatly interested in, for 
its mission has been the uptifting of mankind not only by Chris- 
tianity but by all other means. Lyman Abbott has been editor of 
it for many years ; of late years Mr. H. W. Mabie has been a main 
assistant, aman who is going to be of decided benefit to the edu- 
cational world. The Outlook aims to broaden its scope in various 
ways, and we give it the heartiest encouragement. 





During the year, probably 100,000 letters are placed on the desks 
of the firm of E. L. Kellogg & Co. The vast majority of them 
relate to subscriptions, or to books ordered ; sandwiched among 
these business details are bits of experiences, thoughts, sugges- 
tions, etc., of real value—but they cannot-be used, as time does 
not permit copying them for the editors. All these gems “ of 
purest ray serene” are laid away on shelves in alphabetical order. 
It happens by chance sometimes that the editors glance over these 
letters being opened in another part of the building, and wish most 
earnestly that the writers would remember to put their hints, ideas, 
experiences, etc., on separate sheets of paper headed “To the 
editor.” Won't you think of this ? 





Teachers can in no way better advance the cause of rational 
education than in their talks with parents. It is public opinion 
that controls school progress, and, unfortunately, controls it 
from the rear. While a few pens and voices are engaged in 
issuing complaints of the mechanical in school education, the 
great body of the parents, with whom the schools have to deal 
directly, have none but the most miserably mechanical views of 
education and insist that their children shall be taught as they 
were taught. The average parent needs to learn his or her own 
duty toward the child before he can appreciate the relation of 
teacher and child. We are glad to notice as a most valuable 
agent in this important field, the excellent monthly magazine, 
Childhood, printed in attractive style, filled with well-written con- 
tributions of earnest tone and practical sense and ably edited by 
George W. Winterburn, president of the Parents’ Association of 
America. We are so thoroughly in accord with the spirit of this 
seven-months-old household visitor that we wish it God-speed 
and a long life of usefulness. 





The effective integrity of examination tests in Brooklyn under 
Supt. Maxwell, and his predecessor, Mr. Patterson, is deserving 
of emulation. Ex-President of the Board of Education Jos. C, 
Hendrix said of them in his last annual report: 


‘It is a fitting place to speak with satisfaction concerning the efficiency 
and pa al of the superintendents’ examinations, They are beyond ques- 
tion for honesty and fairness, In keeping them above suspicion of favor- 
itism, and in holding them to a pure standard of thoroughness and impar- 
tiality, this officer has rewarded the board for the ample power given to 
him. If our school system were not protected by this barrier, which, none 
too high for the competent and industrious, is a defense against those who 
would quarter upon the public the inefficient and feeble, the Progress of 
our schools in the past decade might be undone in a brief time. If com- 
petent teachers only are admitted to the system time will cure many other 
evils. The esprit de corps established among those who, passing all tests, 
get their anent appointments, is contagious, 

‘*In a few years it has vitalized the whole body of teachers. No other city 
has rege | the intellectual activity among its teachers that character- 
izes those in the employ of Brooklyn.’ 





There were two qualified candidates,-one of them white, Miss 
Beck, ana the other colored, Miss Putnam, for the office of head 
of department in public school No, 83, Brooklyn. The rivalry 
between them was keen, and votes were eagerly sought for each 
of them in the board of education. Mr. Stewart, the colored 
member of the board, voted for Miss Beck. The colored people 
of Brooklyn are greatly displeased and denounce him on account 
of it as a traitor to their race. They are in the wrong. Mr. 
Stewart says that ke believes Miss Putnam to be well qualified 
for the place, but is convinced that Miss Beck is even better qual- 
ified than she is, and that he voted for the better candidate, re- 
gardless of race or color. Surely Mr. Stewart's action deserves 
the highest commendation. The colored people should honor 
him for it instead of denouncing him and thereby encouraging 
race prejudice. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


The only meeting in 1893 of the educators of the Empire 
state was to occur July 5, 6, 7, at Albany. The University Con- 
vocation meets every year rain or shine, World’s fair or no 
World’s fair. There are many things attractive about the Convo- 
cation. For one who lives in New York, the trip up and down 
the magnificent Hudson river on one of the People’s Line of 
steamers is a delight not equaled anywhere. At six o'clock the 
boat left pier 41 and commenced her progress up the sea-like river ; 
a storm was brewing in the west which burst in fury on the Drew 
when she reached the Tappan Zee. When a boy at school | had 
read Washington Irving’s description of a storm on the river and 
here it was realized. He speaks of the thunder making old Bull 
Hill shake. That old Dutch name has been laid aside for Storm 
King. 

While sitting on the after deck enjoying the fury with which 
the tempest lashed river and mountain it suddenly occurred to 
mind that my state-room which was the first one in front, 
might feel the effects of the deluge of water poured from the sky. 
Sure enough the window-blind had not proved sufficient and the 
floor and berths were saturated. Wet garments were taken to 
the engine room, another room secured on the upper deck and 
again the storm was watched ; but now it was abating; in a few 
minutes the sky cleared, the stars were out, and it was deliciously 
cool. 

The Convocation meets in the senate chamber, a place of 
dignity, at all events; it is presided over by the chancellor, always 
a man of culture and oftentimes of note in the state of New York ; 
the secretary of the Board of Regents is always on hand—in these 
latter days it is Melvil Dewey, a wiry, active, genial, hopeful, ag- 
gressive man who is going to leave his mark on the educational 
system of the state. The attendance this year was not so large as 
usual,but it was said over and over that the World’s fair had not pro- 
duced the falling off. Last year wasexceptional. Complaints have 
been made that the Convocation is dull and heavy and that it ac- 
complishes little. It is rather dull, it is true, but it is never shal- 
low and inconsequential ; it does discuss some subjects that have 
no relation to the business before the members, but that is a com- 
mon failing. It does not accomplish a great deal immediately, 
but it brings together the parts of the working force of the so- 
called university. ‘Is there such a thing as the university ?” is 
often asked. Not in the ordinary sense, but in the sense that some 
350 schools have a common aim, even though not a common 
course of study there is a university spirit. 

Chancellor Upson, a lovely character, presided ; so genial and 
encouraging to students, surely he was destined to be a teacher 
and not a preacher. Supt. Draper was present ; the state of New 
York will not forget the magnificient work he did for her. The 
subjects discussed did not arouse much animation, except 
that on the study of English. This was opened by a bright talk 
by H. W. Mabie, of 7%e Outlook ; as a practical master of good 
thinking and good writing he stated himself clearly and strongly. 
Supt. Williams followed briefly but very practically. Principal 
R. G. Keyser made good points in his paper on “ Pedagogy.” 
The academies (they form the main part of the supervision of the 
regents) have been slow to give attention to the science of edu- 
cation. They suffer tremendously from tradition and inheritance. 
They stoutly opposed the establishment of the normal schools and 
nurse a slumbering opposition to them yet. The entire business 
of preparing teachers for the common schools was once in the 
hands of the academies. A young man “ of parts,” without money 
could attend an academy, get a place to teach, and then pay up 
his debts; the academies helped thousands of young men to be- 
come teachers—but they did not séay teachers. The normal 
schools took all of this business away and they teach the 
young men and women /ree thus taking bread and butter from 
the mouths of the academy principals. 

But more than this, the normal school diffused the idea that 
there was something to be learned beside subject-matter ; the 
Academies when they held powerful sway ignored the science of 
teaching. This was the great defect. Had the academies in those 
early days recognized there was a science in teaching they might 
have still hada monopoly of the business of preparing the teach- 
ers for the common schools, 

Some of the academies saw from afar what was coming and 

united their fortunes with the public schools. It is a dream now 
with no small number of people, how to unify the whole system 
by appropriating money to any school (except those where religion 
is a part), say $20 per primary pupil, $15 intermediate, $20 gram- 
mar, $25 or $30 high school, $50 normal ; each teacher to have 
suitable licenses and provide his own building. The academy 
men think this would be best and just. It has some excellent 
points; mainly this, that any one then who had a genius for 
teaching could go into it. 
Whether there should be a ‘ National University at Washing - 
ton” comes up once in every few years—it was up again this 
year. The regents have not decided to do it! Principal Wickes, 
of the Syracuse high school, isa bright man, for he said some de- 
cidedly good things about the spirit the teacher should pussess to 
start with and make it his business to cultivate. 
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The educational department finds plenty to do, even in the 
summer. Deputy State Superintendent Sandford was busy send- 
ing out the reports of 1893, and shaking hands with superinten- 
dents and principals. He remarked the increasing desire for /ong 
institutes in the summer to answer as summer normal schools, 
and believed the next step would be the establishing of these. 

The non-meeting of the state association caused little com- 
ment. The want of interest in the association is certainly re- 
markable. “‘ Why should we meet?” was the staggering conun- 
drum a superintendent, who is always present, put forth. It was 
hard to give a reply off-hand. Another said, *“The county associ- 
ation is enough for me”; another, “We have too many meetings.” 
A little knot of men discussed the advisability of having . state 
summer school, of which the association would be one feature. 
There were certainly three good things about this convocation,— 
the voyage up and back on the Hudson, and the hand-shaking in 
Albany. A. M. K. 





The Utica Odserver says that “ in the common council, school 
board matters were taken up and discussed with remarkable free- 
dom and with some personalities. The recent juggle with the 
list of teachers has created dissatisfaction. This annual juggle 
is a comparatively recent thing. Teachers should be appointed 
to retain their places during good behavior and until they are 
found to be incompetent or otherwise unfitted to serve.” 

Alderman Dowd said: “Girls who are born and brought up 
in Utica, educated in our schools, the daughters of tax-payers are 
removed without cause and cast aside to make room for girls 
brought in from the country.” 

There never will be good teaching ‘n Utica if such arguments 
are listened to. A number of years ago a principal of a Brooklyn 
school got permission to employ some teachers from central New 
York, teackers of great ability; he was soundly abused by the 
then superintendent who said, “Why, there are hundreds of 
women here anxious to get places and you go up to Syracuse 
and bring them down from there!” 

And so it is all over the country. The places in the schools 
are looked on as belonging to the people in the locality. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear it urged in this city in behalf of an ap- 
plicant, “She began in the primary school and staid in the 
schools until she graduated.” A place must be given her as a 
reward for attending school! One of the commissioners re- 
marked: “I hope the time will come when the schools will be 
run solely for the children.” 





At the Indiana state normal school at Terre Haute, Prof. 
Arnold Tompkins, a great favorite with the senior class, was dis- 
charged ; this was imputed by the class to rivalry on the part of 
Pres. Parsons. They held meetings, and in various ways showed 
themselves restive under authority, and were required to apolo- 
gize. This they refused to do and were not granted their diplo- 
mas, 65 going home without any; 4 made suitable apologies. 
Gov. Matthews said to one of the trustees, “I don’t see that! can 
find any fault with the board. ‘There must be a head to all in- 
Stitions, and the board has done its best in the case.” 





The trouble at the Terre Haute normal school (graduates re- 
fused diplomas) is explained by a student in a letter substantially 
as follows: “ A teacher has pointed out defects to us; he knew 
it was not safe for him to do so, but we could see for ourselves 
the school was not runright. This teacher was censured by the 
trustees; but after a little time he deemed it his duty to speak 
out again. The students tried to support him, as they believed him 
right, They went too far, as they now see; they hissed the presi- 
dent and made confusion. They now see that while the things 
they complain of are bad, the way to correct was not well 
chosen.” (A great deal is omitted as irrelevant and personal. ) 
“ The school offers us instruction free and while I think the criti - 
cisms are just, I don’t think the way out is to embarrass the fac- 
ulty and trustees ; it is too much like the strikers. I think the 
action of the graduating class will cause changes.” 

* 





Pres. Bashford, of the Ohio Wesleyan university, has issued a 
circular in regard to the hazing there April 20. Six sophomores 
seized a junior, “hurried him to a barn, tied his hands and feet 
together, then tied him into a chair which they found in the barn, 
and left him sitting there.” ‘‘ Nine hazers, ran into the room and 
overpowered the juniors. They got some nitrate of silver, carried 
the juniors into an inner hall, and struck the pbody of each with a 
shovel which had been heated and blackened in a fire. In two 
cases they burned the students whom they struck quite severely. 
then they marked the face of each with the nitrate of silver.” The 
hazers were dismissed from the university. Four of the girls 
were slightly marked in the palms of their hands and on their wrists 
with this solution. This foolishness of those students will be a 
permanent injury to the institution ; for people argue there must be 
something wrong in the spirit of the school where such things 
occur, 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Viewing the educational exhibit as a whole, as indicating the 
present status of the American common school, certain tenden- 
cies are seen clearly outlined. 

First of all, slowly and vaguely permeating the whole educa- 
tional scheme, is the doctrine of CONCENTRATION. Ina more 
or less advanced stage it is suggested in the great majority of ex- 
hibits. For instance the language exercises, erstwhile limited to 
the unexciting “‘ bug on the rug” sentences, or at best to little 
compositions on extraneous, far-fetched, and consequently ex- 
travagant subjects are now quite generally founded on the child's 
actual thought in the other subjects. One collection will show 
this language work as a direct auxiliary to the geography. An- 
other to the science. Others to history and literature. So that 
while the language, as a formal acquisition, receives its proper at- 
tention, its exercise comes within the province of intrinsic thought 
in another study. This, so far as it goes, is concentration, 

As to literature, by the way, it is fast becoming evident that 
the old line of goody-goody, vapid, “‘ written-down ” stories, pre- 
sented to the victim like chewed morsels, are not satisfying to 
the palate of the normal child. It is becoming manifest that 
there is but little in the realm of higher literature that is too subtle 
to be profitably presented. The rule is always that he is to have 
the best. The child’s power of appropriating hidden truths has 
been greatly underestimated. One sort of “literature” can 
stultify him ; literature itself can make him a large spirit. 

Another sign is the thoroughness with which the graphic spirit 
has entered all the work. The written matter all along the line 
is very generally re-enforced by pen and pencil sketch, water color 
and crayon work. It is an ever new wonder what the child can 
do with his brush if he is led to use it as freely as his tongue in 
giving his best self. Drawing, “the universal language,” is now 
ascribed its real dignity. It has become the child language. 

Manual training, (or, to be precise, those departments of it that 
have appropriated the name) has, from its induction, been dubbed, 
with some justice, a “fad.’” That was because the device was so 
inadequate to the theory ; because, too, the practitioners were not 
advancéd theorists and the theorists, to a great extent, failed as 
practitioners. But now even the manual training contingent is 
pervaded with a vague spirit of concentration. This is seen in 
the countless collections of physics apparatus shown. The pupil 
in the grammar school, and in some cases even in the primary, 
discovers the expansion of metals, heat conducting properties 
and countless other phenomena by apparatus of his own construc- 
tion And then, no need of extraneous language topics, with 
this legitimate fund awaiting a chance. 

Manual training was formerly conceived to lie in a course of 
unapplied tool exercises of a purely disciplinary character, Pre- 
cisely the same language study was at one time thought to have 
its beginning in the ABC scheme, These cast-off garments 
of evolution to-day repose on upper shelves in the museum of 
school tradition. Manual train‘ng has become complicate in its 
meaning. It is no longer a training merely of the hand. This 
aspect has become, indeed, of secondary importance. Its greater 
meaning is training ¢hrough the hand. Moral-ethical training, 
intellectual training, and, zacédental to these, discipline. 

“ Nature study,” which appears to be a sort of conciliatory ap- 
pellation for natural science in the lower schools, is blossoming 
vigorously, even in,the lowest primary classes. To be sure the 
text-books and the ornamental Latin adorning their leaves, are 
eliminated. The child studies a different kind of leaves. And in 
this, his “ original research,” he is a prototype of the most’ eminent 
savant. Here again, the flowers, the birds, the bugs, the butter- 
flies, before his eyes and in his hands, afford the natural field for 
oral and written language. So that nature study forms, with the 
modes of expression (language, drawing, painting, modeling, and 
making), a multiform unit, each a reciprocal phase of the others. 

‘* The heretics of to-day are the saints of to-morrow.” 

—ReEv. HuGu O, PENTECOST, 


‘** Fad’ is the baptismal name for everything great that has ever entered 
the world,” —FRANcIS W. PARKER, 


The “ fads,” as the previous papers have noted, are all there, 
with that serene conviction of righteousness which a life office 
i It is to be regretted, however, that they have yielded but 


gives. : 
little to the doctrjne of concentration, A great deal of the clay 
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work, the cardboard construction, the wood exercises, and even 
the painting and drawing, is’ painfully suggestive of drill for the 
self-centered subject, instead of for the all-unit of study. 

One or two alcoves in the whole exhibit are conspicuous for 
their good old-fashioned columns of spelled words. Some of 
these are so tastefully bound as to render them a veritable edztzon 
de luxe. A frame ofttimes softens the outlines of a picture. 
These venerable and precise columns bring back the hallowed 
days of yore, with all their vanities and visions, as naught else 
can. In several volumes also may be found grammatical dia- 
gramming, in which drawing and language are clandestinely 
guilty of concentration. WALTER J. KENYON. 


The Children’s Building. 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


During the past year a persistent struggle was made fora build- 
ing at the Columbian exposition devoted to education, but it 
failed. There was profound indifference on the part of the 
directors to the spiritual interests of the country, and the opinions 
of teachers. Commercial interests were allowed to absorb all 
other interests except architecture To this rule, there is one 
notable exception, due to the grand efforts of the lady managers, 
wisely led by Mrs, Potter Palmer. It was at first proposed to 
have a creche for the care of babies and little children ; but out 
of this idea grew the more comprehensive plan of building, a 
house devoted to the best means and methods for the care, com- 
fort and nourishment, training and education of little children. 
The plan was made, but there was no money to pay the running 
expenses during the fair ; Mrs. Potter Palmer, calling to her aid 
the Young People’s Friday Club, of Chicago, with zeal and indom- 
itable energy, got up a bazaar in ber own splendid home, which 
brought the money necessary ; but the cost of the material and the 
construction of the building itself was defrayed by the contribu- 
tions of the school children of the different states ; each state was 
assigned a certain amount to raise. Thus, the Children’s 
building was erected by the children themselves. It stands just 
south of the Women’s building. It is an imitation of the French 
palace of Francis II.; it is two hundred feet long and ninety feet 
wide, two stories in height. The roof is covered with canvas and 
used as a children’s play-ground. 

The educational work proposed for che Children’s building is as 
follows : 

1. Creche. 2. Kindergarten. 
late School for the Deaf. 5. Sloyd. 6. Clay Modeling. 
dren’s Library. 8. Physical Training School. 
Lectures to Children. 

The creche is on the lower floor, occupying: two rooms and 
two ante-rooms. It is under the charge of Miss Mary L. Love, of 
Buffalo, N Y., Miss Harris, manager of the Fitch creche, and 
seven nurse-maids from the creche and training school.of New 
York. The two creche rooms are beautifully fitted up with all 
the modern appliances and means for the care and comfort and 
nourishment of babies. Here, for the small sum of twenty-five 
cents, parents may leave their little ones for a day’s skilled care; 
this includes two baby meals of the most approved infant's diet. 
Here, also, great crowds of mothers look through the glass doors 
and observe how the babies shouid be treated. 

The kindergarten is under the same management as the creche. 
Miss Ada M. Nicholas is directress, and Miss Grace Pinner is the 
kindergartner. A small kindergarten class is brought in from 
the outside to which is added children from the creche old enough 
to take part in the exercises. Both creche and kindergarten are 
under the direct care of Miss Love. 

Miss Emily Huntington, of New York, who for years has had 
charge of this charitable work in New York city, manages the 
kitchen-garden, an institute for the purpose of training children to 
do housework. The funds are furnished by Miss Huntington and 
her friends in New York. In her room on the second floor, daily 
are to be seen twenty-five little girls engaged in educational 
housekeeping exercises. 

School for the deaf. Miss Mary Garrett, from the Philadelphia 
school for training the deaf to speak, is to have a class, and will 
illustrate the most approved methods of teaching visible speech. 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, who has done such a great work for the 
kindergarten and sloyd in Boston, has furnished two rooms on the 
second floor ; one with benches and tools for a school of sloyd, and 
one for clay modeling. Mrs. Shaw sends six teachers from Bos- 
ton to give instruction to classes during the fair. Gustav Larsson, 
master of sloyd in the Boston training school for teachers, will 
take charge of the woodwork; Mrs. E. C. Holland, of Concord, 
Mass., teacher of art in the North Bennett St. Boston industrial 
school, will train pupils in clay modeling. 

The Children’s building would not be complete without a 
library for the little folks. On the second floor-is to be found a 
room filled with the best children’s books inall languages. Mrs. 


3. Kitchen-Garden. 4. Articu- 
7. Chil- 


g. Stereopticon 


Clara Doty Bates, of Chicago, made the plan, and has arranged 
the books, 


The walls are covered with portraits of authors and 
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works of art for children. Ginn & Co. have sent a complete set 
of their children’s books, and other publishers are generously aid- 
ing this most important branch of children’s education. 

In the center of the building, upon the lower floor, is a gym- 
nasium fitted up in excellent style with a complete set of appa- 
ratus by the Narragansett Gymnastic Apparatus Company. Dr. 
Henry Hartung, a physician and teacher of gymnastics, has 
charge of this department. His salary is paid by the Turners, of 
Chicago. There are classes every day. 

The Assembly hall,—9go0x35 ft..—is to be used for illustrated 
talks tochildren. These lectures, or talks, are for the purpose of 
assisting children to observe the various exhibits with intelligent 


eyes. Guides, one for each group of twelve, are to take their 
classes to the particular exhibit described in the lecture. For in- 
stance, it is proposed to visit the exhibit of Germany: Maps of 


the country are to be thrown upon the screen, together with pic- 
tures of scenery, of the cities and of the people, accompanied by 
brief and interesting descriptions; everything, in short, that will 
lead to more intelligent seeing on the part of the children, will be 
done by this department. T.W. McAllister of New York, fur- 
nishes. free of cost, all the slides, the stereopticon, and a man to 
manage the apparatus. Several distinguished lecturers, have, on 
request, offered their services: Prof. W. H. Goodyear, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will lecture upon art; Fraulein Stolle, of Germany, is 
to give some of her delightful talks to children upon art; Prof. 
Bickmore, the noted le turer for children, from New York, will 
illustrate subjects in natural history ; Prof. S. A. Forbes, of the 
Illinois university, will illustrate the governmeut exhibit; Miss 
Mary Proctor, daughter of the famous astronomer, will give six 
talks upon the Brownies of the sky; J. J. Schobinger, Harvard 
school, Chicago, is to describe his native land, Switzerland: in 
fact, the children are to be highly favored with the best talent of 
the day. 


The house is filled with exhibits of children’s work, and the 
means of amusing and educating children. Miss Love hasa fine 
exhibit of things for baby care and culture. Miss Huntington il- 
lustrates in full her great work in training children to house work, 
Mr. Larsson presents models and methods of the sloyd, and Mrs. 
Holland, of clay modeling. I have already alluded to the fine dis- 
play of the physical training apparatus of the Narrangansett com- 
pany. The Franklin school, W.C. Dodge, principal, presents the 
methods of needle work in the Chicago schools. Prof. Bamberger 
shows how the little exiled Russians are taught in the Jewish 
training school of Chicago. The Cook County normal school 
will have there its exhibit. 

The roof is achildren’s playground with canopies,—flower-beds 
and toys of every description of every nation, will meet the little 
folks’ wondering eyes ; in short, it is to be the Children’s building, 
with all that that name implies; and better than all else, it will give 
object lessons of the best kind to the millions of fathers and 
mothers who crowd through the halls. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer showed her unequiled insight, and rare 
executive ability, in appointing Mrs. G. L. Dun!ap the director of 
this living education exhibit. 


Tenure of Office in England. 


Tenure of office is evidently even less secure in some parts of 
England, than here, to judge from reports in the Schoo/master 
regarding recent dismissals of teachers. In one case a teacher 
was dismissed because he insisted on non-poisonous water for 
himself and the pupils committed to his care. Another teacher 
had to look for a new field of labor because his political and re- 
ligious opinions happened to be different from those entertained 
by the dare majority of his board. One board does not even 
deign to give any reason for the dismissal of the teacher; its 
three-membered majority says: ‘We have the power and we 
mean to use it, in defiance of the wishes of the large majority of 
the inhabitants of the parish.” In each of these cases, at the 
time of dismissal, the teacher was doing thoroughly good and 
efficient. work as testified by H. M. Inspectors. Recently, another 
teacher has been dismissed because he had “the audacity to 
clear his character from foul imputations ” circulated by a member 
of the board, by profession a minister of the Gospel. The slanderer 
was asked to withdraw his slanderous statements, but refused. 
The teacher, in order to clear his reputation, sought the assist- 
ance of the courts. This was given and had the desired effect. 
The vindictive and narrow-minded members of the board there- 
upon deprived the teacher of his means of livelihood because he 
adopted the only honorable course open to him in the matter. — 

When Mr. Acland’s attention was. called to the latter case in 
the House of Commons, he replied: ‘‘ The department has no 
power, as the law stands, to prevent any teacher from being dis- 
missed for an insufficient reason, or without any reason at all. 
The question of legislation in the direction of giving teachers 
some sort of security against unwarrantable dismissal is under 
the careful consideration of the government, but I cannot promise 
to introduce a bill on the subject during this session.”’ 
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The University Convocation. 
ALBANY MEETING. 


The Convocation met in the senate chamber July 5, 6, 7 ; it was 
the 31st meeting. Chanceller Upson presided and introduced 
Governor Flower, who said : 

“ The teachers of New York are a noble host—more essential 
to the state’s welfare than its national guard—and when they 
assemble, as they do here, from all parts of the state, representing 
all kinds of schools and all kinds of ideas, but. intent on one 
great object—the diffusion of knowledge and the spread of truth 


—they form an army of workers that will put ignorance and . 


materialism to iguominious flight. 

“Our educational machinery is unsurpassed, our liberality is 
almost prodigal—let us see that the opportunities which these two 
essential factors present are taken advantage of in producing the 
wisest results. Let us remember that all learning is vain which 
does not tend to perfect human character and advance civilization. 
The state is not justified in taxing its inhabitants millions of dol- 
lars every year for the benefit or scholarly advancement of a few 
of its citizens, but this taxation and expenditure must be em- 
ployed to make learning democratic, to make better citizens of us 
all and more devoted patriots. 

“To the teachers of our youth we must look for these results. 
Do not let your pupils make learning their master but their slave. 
Do not let them worship it as a fetich, but teach them to regard 
it as the servant of their highest comfort and success in life. 
This is what distinguishes the learning of past ages from the 
learning of to-day --that it is not for the few but for the many, 
and that it is not an ornament, an accomplishment, but a practi- 
cal requirement in all our daily struggles. We must adapt our 
teaching, therefore, to these changed conditions—realizing that it 
is to reach and permeate all classes of people, and that it is worse 
than wasted if it does not help every man in his daily occupations 
and make of them all better citizens.” 

Chancellor Upson quoted George William Curtis, “Higher Edu- 
cation means more education,” and followed with his address. 

In the report on necrology, read by C. W. Bardeen, this list of 
names appeared : 


Jonathan Allen, president Alfred university; Prof. Lucius M. 
Osborne, Colgate university ; Prof. Thomas P. Williams, Alfred 
university. Principals, Edward L. Matheney, North Brookfield ; 
Charles O Roundy, Moravia; Hugh R. Jolley, Herkimer ; Hiram 
A. Wilson, Jonesville academy; J. S. Crombie, Adelphi 
academy; Henry Boardman Taylor, founder Fort Edward insti- 
tute. Elbridge C. Allen, Polytechnic institute ; Charles S. Eggle- 
son, Falley seminary ; Charles Ghildon, Colgate university ; Mrs. 
Helen Butterworth Coughlan, Adams, Col., institute; Mary A. 
Ripley, Buffalo Central school. Superintendents, Edward Wait, 
Lansingburg ; Emerson John Hamilton, Oswego. 

Ex-Senator James T. Edward, now principal of the McDon- 
ough academy, Baltimore, discussed ‘“ Education and Legisla- 
tion.” 

Regent Fitch discussed “ Education and the State.” 

Prof. R. T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, urged a closer 
relation of schools and universities with churches. He thought 
the work aimed at by churches could be more effectually done in 
connection with schools. 

On Thursday, Principal C. T. Smith, of the Lansingburg acad- 
emy, read a paper on “ Teachers’ Tenure of Office ;” Principal R. 
S. Keyser read a paper on “ Pedagogy,” which was much ap- 
plauded. Principal H. W. Callahan, presented “‘ Woman's High- 
er Education.” ‘ The Educational Exhibit at the World's Fair” 
was discussed by Supt. Draper. He said ‘‘ that of New York’s was 
the best of all.” “* The estaolishment of a national university at 
Washington” was presented by Miss E. L. Gregory, of Barnard 
college. This was favored by Pres. Schurman, of Cornell. Prin- 
cipal Wickes, Syracuse high school, read a paper on the “* Teach- 
ing Spirit.” 

Secretary Dewey stated that the last regents examinations pro- 
duced 277,000 papers, and it was proposed to omit hereafter the 
examination occurring in March. 

Prof. Oliver, of Cornell, presented ‘‘ Memory in Mathematical 
Teaching.” He claimed it developed a philosophical memory. 
Pres. Main, Alfred university, discussed the ‘ Educational Value 
of the Bible.” 

In the evening the annnal dinner: took place at the Kenmore 


to which about one hundred sat down, Pres. Schurman presiding. - 


The “ Requirements of Admission to Professional Schools” was 
much discussed ; some thought a very ordinary preparation was 
enough, others the amount that the colleges demanded. Rev. 
Mullgney spoke on “Summer Schools.” ‘ Examinations” were 
discussed; some want a good many, others see evils in them. 





H. W. Mabie, editor of 7e Outlook, discussed the “ Study of 
English” interestingly and was followed by Sherman Williams. 
he results of the study of English in the 357 schoois taking 
regents’ examinations were stated: 
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1888-89. 1891-92. 

Elementary and advanced English 10,2 oy "8 eG 
Composition and rhetoric - - 3,937 8,057 
English literature - - : a 1,318 
American literature - - - 889 
English reading - - - . 1,005 
Totals 15,127 28,155 

Showing a growth of 89 per cent. in three years. There has 


been a remarkable progress in quality as in quantity. In three 
years the increase in total papers written was 44 per cent. in 1889, 
193,197 ; in 1892, 278,907. The increase in total papers allowed 
was 57 per cent. while rejections on the review have increased in 
three years 156 per cent., papers passed have increased 89 per 
cent. 


Arbor Day. 


‘* This year's season of Arbor day observances has lately closed. So far as 
appears from the published accounts of these observances they have been 
more widespread and engaged in with more interest than those of any pre- 
vious year. The day is now observed in all our states but two, and if we 
had full knowledge of these two it might appear that the day has been 
more or less observed in them also. We may say, therefore, that Arbor day 
has become a national institution. 

‘* The question may naturally arise, perhaps, in some minds, as to the real 
value of Arbor day and its tree-planting, to the young who are thus engaged 
in its observance. Is the day to be anything more than a pleasant holiday, 
and its tree-planting anything more than a mock-show or a childish cere- 
monial, a profitless interruption and impairment of the regular school-work ? 
It must be confessed that in some cases the arrangements for the observance 
of Arbor day, made by the school authorities, have been such as to imply a 
doubt of its value. But these cases are exceptional. As generally observed 
the day is not a vacant and vagrant holiday or a harmful interruption of the 
work of education, but its enjoyment is coupled with instruction and with 
the best impressions, the teachers conducting and controlling the whole. 

‘* Instruction is always most beneficial when it comes to us in a pleasurable 
form rather than as an irksome task-work. The kindergarten system of 
instruction, with its object lessons, is the ideal one, at least for the young, 
and the pupil, old or young, who participates in the planting of trees is re- 
ceiving an object lesson of great significance. In the first place, curiosity is 
stimulated. The knowing faculty is appealed to, and if the teacher is not 
hopelessly incompetent the inquisitive minds of the pupils will propound 
as which will give opportunity for the most profitable instruction. 

ne great field of nature is here laid open to the pupil, one of exhaustless 
interest and of exhaustless extent. It has lessons adapted to the limited 
powers of the youngest as well as to the more developed faculties of the 
older. How interesting, therefore, to all alike, when they have engaged in 
planting trees on the school grounds, by the roadside, or in some park, to 
watch their development, to see the buds swelling from day to day, the un- 
folding of leaf after leaf and the expansion of branch after branch, until soon 
what seemed dry and lifeless things become forms of beauty and attractive- 
ness instinct with life. The observing faculties are thus cultivated, in a 
most pleasant inanner, and at a time of life when they are most susceptible 
of impression and most responsive to appeal. The success and happiness of 
after life depend greatly upon the proper use of these faculties. It is the 
man ‘who has his eyes open,” as we say, who is the successful man in any 
line of business. No school-time instruction, therefore, can be more im- 
portant or more valuable as a preparation for the activities and experiences 
of mature lifethan such as is or should be imparted in connection with Arbor 
day and its proper observance; for any such observance will not be lim- 
ited to the one day in which the trees are placed in the ground or the public 
ceremonies are performed. There will be preliminary talks and studies in 
the school-room and by the wayside, and there will also be after talks in the 
same way, all of which will serve to develop the observing powers in the 
most healthful manner, while also storing the mind with most valuable 
knowledge. 

‘* Then it is of much account that the children should early learn, as they 
will by planting trees and watching their growth, their own power to pro- 
duce affects, to be something else and something better than mere recipients 
of impressions or bestowments from others. The trees are of their planting. 
Their growth is, in an important sense, their own work. Thus early and 
thus easy comes the lesson that they are in the world to accomplish some- 
thing, to be doers and well-doers also. 

‘* Closely connected with this consideration comes another also, that, as the 
children engage in the work of tree-planting, they are led to forecast the 
future and to provide for it unselfishly. They must see constantly that the 
results of their work are not immediate, but reach far into the future, and 
that they ultimately concern others often more than they do themselves. 
They plant the oak, but its full value and beauty are for eyes that will look 
upon it only after the lapse of a century. Other classes in the school-room, 
other dwellers along the village streets, will enjoy as much as they, perhaps 
more than they, the shade of the trees which they have just now planted and 
be benefited by the salubrity which they will impart to the atmosphere. 
Here comes, day by day, the lesson that we are to live for others,and selfish- 
ness is all the while rebuked. 

‘‘ Thesame suggestion will come also when, in planting trees on Arbor day, 
they are dedicated, as they are so often, to distinguished authors, teachers, 
statesmen, and philanthropists. Living to do good, living to serve others 
rather than themselves, this will be the Jesson constantly taught, and taught 
in a way much more impressive than by any merely didactic instruction,” 

H. H. EGGLEsTON. 
> 


In the properly organized school there should be and is a razson 
d'etre, based upon sound pedagogy, not only for every study in 
the school curriculum, but for the position it occupies in the 
course and for the methods followed in teaching it. No course of 


study should ever be authorized or required by a school-board, 
nor should any outline of methods be recommended by a super- 
intendent, which is not based upon the well-known laws of men- 
tal development and in harmony with the nature and requirements 
—Supt. W.W. Gatewood. 


of the science to be studied. 
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Supt. J. A. Vandyke, of the Wabasha, Minn., public schools, 
has been appointed to conduct a summer training school for 
teachers to be held at Brainerd, Minn. He is a native of lowa, 
but has been identified with the work of education in Minnesota 
since 1887, when he became principal of the Plainview schools: 
He was the first president of the Greenwood Prairie Teachers’ 
Association. It was largely through his efforts that a state 
summer training school was organized at Plainview in 1891. He 
is also the originator of the state declamatory contest, now a 
feature of the state educational association. A year ago he was 
called to the superintendency of the schools of Wabasha. Here, 
as elsewhere, his work has been highly satisfactory to the board 
of education and the patrons of the schools under his charge. 
He has been unanimously re-elected recently at a liberal increase 
of salary. 





President Wm. M. Graybill, of Rogersville, Tenn., Synodical 
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college, has been engaged in institute work in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee for the past eight years. For five years preceding his 
election to the presidency of the Rogersville college, he spent 
from one to two months each summer in teachers’ institute work 
in Virginia. Although busy with the many duties connected with 
his present position, he finds time to continue his institute instruc- 
tion 

His connection with the college has in no wise lessened his in- 
terest in common school affairs, or his sympathy for public school 
teachers He has a successful normal class in the college, and 
gives especial attention to the training of teachers. Several 
graduates of the college are occupying responsible positions in 
the academies and schools of the South. Pres. Graybill believes 
in thorough professional preparation for school work and has 
adopted a liberal training course. No doubt the young women 
who have studied under him will bein great demand in Southern 
schools. 
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New Books. 


In Archie of Athabasca, J. Macdonald Oxley has used the 
feud between the Hudson Bay Company and the Northwest Fur 
Company as a background for a most interesting and absorbing 
story for boys, which, without being sensational, is exciting, 
dramatic, and stimulating. Archie is the son of the big Scotch 
“‘factor”” of the Northwest Fur Company at Fort Chepewyan, 
near to Lake Athabasca in the heart of that cold country between 
Hudson bay and the Pacific. The story is full of action; the 
brave son of the brave factor has plenty of advertures and shows 
tert of pluck, while fur traders, voyageurs, Indians, moose, and 

uffaloes, move through the pages and help to make up a tale of 
cross purposes, of heroic endeavor, hair-breadth escapes, and 
filial devotion. (D. Lothrop Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


The Marpiot, by Sidney Royse Lysaght, is a love story that 
opens in England and is full of pleasant incidents and a sparkling 
wit. Then the-scene changes to Ireland and the introduction of 
Irish scenery, characters, and dialect make a very agreeable 
variety. The characters are* skillfuly drawn and before the close 
of the book we feel that they are almost personal acquaintances, 
The book would make a good summer companion in a hammock. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York and London.) 


The true aims and spirit of Christian Science are set forth in 
Miss Crim’s story, entitled Elizabeth » Christian Scientist. The 
heroine is a young Southern woman, a school teacher, and a per- 
son who has a high ideal of life and ambitious to improve society. 
She is a refined and deeply religious girl and leaves her home in 
the Georgia mountains with the object of converting the world to 
Christian science. She has a varied experience in different cities, 
and the fact that she was destined to be w2dded does not detract 
from the interest of the story. (Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York.) 


Rebecca S. Pollard, originator of the synthetic method of 
teaching reading, has prepared a series of readers embodying 
that method. The lessons in the Fzrs¢ and Second Readers are 
arranged to accompany the word drills in the Syazhetic Speller, 
and the directions how to adapt the reading lessons to those of 
the speller are found in Pollard’s Manual. These two first 
books are attractive, both as to matter and illustration. The 
Third Reader is arranged so as to continue the work on the 
plan adopted in the first two books. The selections are of a 
character to promote moral growth, patriotism, and kindly feel- 
ings, and polite manners. Many of them are from such noted 
poets as Whittier, Longfellow, Wordsworth, Bryant, Tennyson, 
and others. The best test of a system are the results obtained 
from it. Pollard’s Synthetic System has been very successful in 
the West. Teachers should give these books a caretul examina- 
tion. (Western Publishing House, Chicago.) 





To the volumes by noted authors on poetry has been added 
What zs Poetry? by Leigh Hunt, an answer to the question, in- 
cluding remarks on versification, edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook. 
This is one of the most delightful short essays on this subject. 
Its definitions, its quotations, and especially its charm and spirit, 
make it valuable for school or college use as an introduction 
to a course of study in criticism. The quotations are conformed 
to the best texts, and the few brief notes have been placed at the 
foot of the page. In many cases these notes merely locate the 
quotations, a feature that teacher and student will find very use- 
ful. There is also a carefully prepared index. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


One of the most remarkable French writers of the present cen- 
tury is Honoré de Balzac, and in the study of that literature he 
should not be overlooked. He excels in his fidelity to detail and 
his power in depicting the lower orders of society. For Heath’s 
Modern Language series, C. R. Carter, assistant master, Wel- 
lington college, Eng., has edited Le Curé de Tours, with num- 
erous grammatical and explanatory notes. This is among the 
best of Balzac’s stories. (D. C. Health & Co., Boston. 25 
cents.) 


Favorite Selections, a compilation by Julia and Annie 
Thomas, is a book made up of poetical and prose pieces and in- 
tended as a companion book to the authors’ work Psycho-Physi- 
cal Culture. The compilers announce that these are “some of 
the beautiful thoughts which brought us peace when tempest- 
tossed and pleasure when sorrow-ladden—some which illustrate 
the truths we have endeavored to interpret in our work, trusting 
that others may receive from them the hope, the joy, the rest, and 
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the gladness that they have brought to us.” Among the poems 
are several original ones by Luther R. Marsh and David Dudley 
Field, the latter contributing one written on his 87th birthday. 
The book is handsomely bound in red cloth, with gilt and blue 
lettering. (Edgar S. Wenner 108 East 16th street, New York. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Elements of Civil Government, \ocal, state, and national, by 
Dr. William A. Mowry, a brief course for ungraded, grammar, 
and high schools, is one of the best text-books on this subject 
ever prepared, because it was written by a teacher of long expe- 
rience. It is excellent both in matter and arrangement. The 
plan of the book is analytical and topical. In includes town, city, 
county, state, and national governments, with their various de- 
partments ; there is also given the constitution with its various 
amendments. A feature that will commend itself to teachers, 
consists of editions for the different states. The one we have in 
hand, besides the general matter,‘ contains the: “ History and 
Civil Government of Pennsylvania,” written by George Morris 
Philips, Ph. D., of West Chester normal school. There are illus- 
trations showing the capitol at Washington, the old state house 
in Philadelphia, the patent office, etc. (Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 


In the Commercial Arithmetic, by S. Jackson, head master of 
Victoria college, Congleton, the aim has been to give full and ac- 
curate information on all commercial subjects of first rate im- 
portance, including British and metric weights and measures, the 
pricing of goods, the prices and standards of trades, stocks, and 
shares, collie, bills of exchange, the London money market, the 
foreign exchanges, etc. It is assumed that the reader has a com- 
petent knowledge of elementary arithmetic and therefore the 
theoretical portions of the work are limited to the methods which 
are best adapted for commercial calculations, Incidentally the 
author shows the advantage that would accrue from a decimal 
system of English money with the radical coins as the , florin, 
cent, and mill. As long as the sovereign remains untouched the 
immense foreign trade of Great Britian would be unaffected. 
The methods of approximation and their developments, the 
methods of prediction, have been systematically employed 
throughout the book. (Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York. $1.10.) 


We have recently received a catalogue of the Peter Adams 
Company, of No. 38 Park Row, New York, which for excellence 
of paper and printing we have never seen surpassed. The 
covers of this book, and every sheet of paper between them, 
were made by the Peter Adams Company. Each cover 1s adorned 
with a gathered American flag in the center on which is‘a palette 
with brushes, paints, and lettering in white. In the book are 
specimens of chromo plate, steel plate, gelatin plate, half-tone 
plate, wood cut plate, lithography, varnish label, vellum chart, 
bond chart, vellum map, vellum book, chromo book, etc. The 
company have reason to.be proud of these specimens. 


A Summer Series of Four Delightful Tours to the North via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


July rrth and 25th, August 8th and 22d are the dates selected for this series 

of personally-conducted tours to the North. Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes oo and George, 
and Saratoga are among the many attractive places to be visited. 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Harrisburg, and intermediate stations, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. This rate includes every item of necessary expense during 
the entire time of fourteen days spent on the trips, and is remarkably low con- 
sidering the large territory covered and the luxurious entertainment afforded 
at the different places. 

For detailed information address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pass- 
enger Agent, Philadelphia, or apply to nearest Passenger or Ticket Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


The rate of $90.00 applies from 


No Other Sarsaparilla possesses the Combination, Proportion, and Process 
pecuhar to Hood's. 





THE SCHOOL FOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 
meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent larly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid full, 


but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. UR TIMES is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or Ex 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KELLoce & Co., Educa- 
tional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 
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ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
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Every year as the summer season ap- 
roaches, the salmon of the Atlantic ocean 
eave their feeding-grounds in the northern 
seas and enter the clear, cool rivers of the 
extreme eastern United States and the Ca- 
nadian provinces. _Impelled by a singular 
instinct, this noble fish, day after day, week 
after week, works its way towards the 
heads of the streams, up the swiftest 
rapids and through the quiet pools, leaping 
every obstruction. During the whole sum- 
mer this great army pushes onward, divid- 
ing at the forks of a river and breaking up 
into still smaller bands where tributaries 
enter. Of the great multitude that left the 
ocean, every fish kas reached the very spot, 
the very pool where it was born and lived 
the first eight months of its life—excep/ the 
many that never passed the cruel nets, and 
those that jumped at the beautiful flies 
which are tied to long silken lines, or else, 
dazzled by the gleam of torches, were 
pulled into canoes by men with spears. 

At length the object of their weary march 

is attained, and so the army disbands. The 


long journey had been conducted in a leis- | 


urely way, only a few miles each day, but 
with a wonderful persistence. Enemies in 
the water, fishermen with rods and reels, 
and poachers with spears thin their ranks ; 
but those that reach their homes at the 
heads of the rivers are protected by a wise 
law, which prohibits their capture from the 
time when they begin to lay their eggs until 
the anchor-ice, choking the streams, drives 
back to the sea the fish, now lean and 
hungry with long fasting ; for the salmon is 
a dainty feeder in its summer home, touch- 
ing the most tempting and alluring flies 
only occasionally. Yet a tiny young 
salmon, called a“ parr,” having attained the 
first six or eight inches of its length in 
fresh water, returns the following year a 
year-old salmon, or “grilse,” of four 
pounds weight.—S¢ * tcholas. 


A Pennsylvania inventor has devised a 
pair of eye-glasses with a mirror mounted 
so as to reflect objects in the rear of the 
wearer, but offering no obstacle to direct 
forward vision through the lens, 


The Union School Bureau consists of 
the former Union Teachers’ Agency and 
the American School Bureau, and is man- 
aged by Kerr & Huyssoon, 2 West 14th 
street, New York. To show the magni- 
tude of the work of this bureau it may be 
stated that 3161 positions have been filled, 
with salaries aggregating $2,053,600. No 
— is made for advance registration ; 
the fee depends on results. Send stamp 
for circulars. 
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Blaisdell’s Physiologies are endorsed by 


physicians, teachers, moralists, scientific | 


men, and the Women’s Christian Temper- | 








Patient suffering 
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be a remedy. 
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positively cure Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 
Sick Headache. Why 
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ance Union. Supt. Tarbell, of Providence, 
R. L, says: “They were written by a Scrofula 
scholar and teacher; by one who knows Em the Neck. 


The following is from 
’ Mrs. J. W. Tillbrook, 
= wife of the Mayor of Mc- 

st Keesport, Penn.: 
**My little boy Willie, 
now six years old, two 
years ago hada scrofula 


how to teach it. They are full of practical 
suggestions and aids to instruction, and are 
thoroughly satisfactory from every stand- 
point.” The series consists of Physiology 
for Little Folks, Physiology for Boys and 
Girls, and Young Folks’ Physiology. The! § ; 4 
leading purpose of these books is to Willie Tillbrook. jyunch under one eat 
treat of the care and preservation of the! which the doctor lanced and it discharged for 
health. The latest facts are given, and in | some time. We then began giving him Hood’s 
each division the effects of alcoholic drinks, | | meyer 
stimulants, and narcotics on the human) He has never been very robust, but now seems 
system are shown with force, accuracy, and |_ healthy and daily growing stronger.” 
candor. Théy are published by Ginn & | 

y P y Hoop’s PILLS do not weaken, but aid 
Co., Boston. , | digestion and tone the stomach. Try them. 25c. 














Lord Byron in one of his most sarcastic | 


moods wrote that the pen is “that mighty | 
instrument of little men,” and again he says, | 
“a small drop of ink can make thousands | 


and perhaps millions think.” The thoughts | 
that have found expression by the use of 


Joseph Gillott’s steel pens during the past | The most nutritious 
fifty years can scarcely be computed. 


These pens took the gold medal at the of all food preparations; 


Paris exposition of 1878 and 1889, and are 


now exhibited at the Columbian exhibition | always retained by the 


at Chicago, They are made by Joseph | 
Gillott & Sons, 91 John street, New York. stomach. Realy for 
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* 
During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. vere SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
RFECT SUC- 


CESS. It 
ALLAYS all PAIN; ‘CORES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best sumeey for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 


Sree bart ot the, world. Be eure and eee fcr nina | Fifth Avenue, and South Water Street, 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
« CHICAGO, ILL. 


When a lesson is given in school on the 
air-pump there is nothing like having an 


air-pump with which to illustrate principles, Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 





|and so in the other parts of physics. The Ethos Ser wesé 
Alfred L. Robbins Co., 179 & 181 Lake Scroll Saws, Cir- 


cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
a. ted for use in IN- 

DUSTRIAL and 
‘MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 

w. ¥F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 

91) Ruby Street, Rock FORD, ILL. 
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practical way to repiate rusty aud 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
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street, Chicago, make a specialty of fur- 
nishing physical, chemical, and optical ap- 
paratus to schools. They have valveless 
air pumps, improved static electrical ma- 
chines, school dynamos, solar projection 
microscopes, and electrical test instruments. 
Send for their catalogie and special net | 
prices, and be sure to mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAI. 
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First Housekeeper.—“‘ Do you use Sa- 
polio?’ Second Housekeeper.— No.” | 
First H.— Then you ought to get it; 
‘you do not know how you labor will be | 
|lightened by it and how clean and bright | 
‘everything can be kept.” It is such con- | 
| versations: that cause Sapolio to pass from | 
house to house, and where it is used once | 














d in the school-room, Pure | 





}and simple it is undoubtedly Swedish. | 
| Modified to our needs, it is a most practical | CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
| method of educational manual training in | Teeth without Pilates. 
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Professor Alexander Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone,has just completed 
a new residence in Washington, his former 
home having been ees by Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton four years During this 
time Professor Bell and his family have been 
much abroad, and have passed each sum- 
mer at their cottage at Cape Breton and in 
voyages on their large house-boat. Mrs. 
Bell, who was a deaf mute until taught the 
lip language and to articulate by her hus- 
band, is a young and beautiful woman, who 
converses and understands all that is said 
with perfect ease. As soon as her new 
home was ready for occupancy Mrs. Bell 
returned from Paris and began a series of 
entertainments, the gatherings at her house 
bringing together the scientists and literary 
people of the capital, with the better ele- 
ments of the official and the smart set in in- 
teresting combination. The members of 
the National Academy of Science were es- 
pecially entertained during the week the 
savants of the country were in session at the 
Smithsonian Insitution.--Harfper's Bazaar. 

. 


The Age, published in Jewett, Ohio, says: 
“We carry but one patent medicine ‘ad,’ 
that of J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., 
and would not do this were it not that the 
firm is as square in its dealings as any 
bank, and its preparations of the very 
highest class. The life of the editor’s bet- 
ter half was once saved by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, after the physicians 
had failed to give her relief.” 

® 


There are thousands of young men and 
women to whom few advantages come for 
attending school. They are far removed 
from high schools, academies, and colleges, 
but they are ambitious and would like to 
secure a worthy success in life. Such 
should be inspired by the memory of Lin- 
coln, working out the problems of life as 
well as arithmetic in a frontier cabin. But 
this generation has made an improvement 
on that and ambitious youth will not be 
slow to take advantage of it. Now-a-days 
instead of their going to college the college 
comes to them. We wish to call their at- 
tention particularly to the plan of W.G., 
Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y., who teaches by 
mail shorthand, penmanship, book-keeping, 
or Spanish. They can pursue these studies 
without neglecting the business in which 
they are now engaged. Send for circulars 
and full information. 

7 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggane: Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, te Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsome y Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Fjevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other fifst-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 

o 


Literary Notes. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin has certainly broke loose ! 
The copyright on this most famous of American 
rovels, by Mrs. Stowe, has recently expired, which 
frees its publication from the monopoly of the 
high-priced publishers, and though in anticipa- 
tion of this fact they have within a few months 
greatly reduced its price, now that it is really un- 
chained the consequences are something surpris- 
ing. John B. Alden, Publisher, of New York, 
issues several editions, selling them only direct (not 
through agents or booksellers); one in good type, 
paper covers, 5 cents, sent post-paid, or the same 
bound in cloth for 10 cents with postage, 7 cents 
extra; also an excellent large-type edition, on fine 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth for the price of 
25 cents, postage 10 cents Surely a copy of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin will soon be found in every 
home where it is not already. Mr. Alden sends a 
32-page pamphlet describing many of his publica- 
tions free, or a catalogue of 128 pages of choice 
books, a varitable literary gold mine for book- 
lovers, for 2cents. Address John B. Alden, Pub- 


DRY GoOoOoODs. 


DRESS GOODS. 


JULY SALE. 


To be on sale this week: 

1,800 yards Mountain Suiting, 50 inches 
wide, made of fine Scotch Wool, at 85 
cents per yard; manufactured to retail 
at $1.50. 

50 pieces Novelty Hopsacking, 48 inches 
wide, all new colorings, at 85 cents per 
yard; formerly $1.75. 

These two lines are decided bargains, 
and are well adapted to tourists wear. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano Eveventu Srreer, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 





The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conzucted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. Within a 
radious of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 
educational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 























Time 


is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 


James MeCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IIrn STREET, 
NEW YORK. * 


A temperance drink. 

& kome-made drink. 

A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 
Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 
A 25 cent potas , makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. ‘on’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 


kind is ‘‘just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Kverywhere. 


DEAF Mss. 2. Hoan novses cynen 


bap alemedig ai Sold Sold 
aly by ¥.Huoon, 858 Peay Ne NX. Write for book 





SALARY OR COMMISSION 


To agents to handle the Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pencil. The most useful and novel 
invention of the age. Erases ink thcroughly 
in two seconds. Works hke magic. 200 to 
soo per cent. profit. Agents making $50 per 
wee e also want a general agent to take 
charge of territory, and appoint sub-agents. 
A rare chance to make money. Write for 
terms and specimen of erasing. Monroe 
Eraser Mig X380 La Crosse, Wis, 

















Commencement Exercises. 


‘ATL EASTE 








A new i6-page descriptive- catalogue of 
every Dialogue and Recitation Book, Drill 
and Singing Books, Cantatas, Flags, Drill 
Guns, etc., sent free to any teacher. We 
have the largest stock of these books, All 
inquiries carefully answered. Send us a 








Every one of our advertisers present books or 
goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
cessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of 
learning more about them, to see if some will not 
ve of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers. 





















FRI. SAT: SUN 
A HANDSOME 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
ever offered, during the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and I m pe 
Mixed. Gooe mixed teas 20c. per Wb. Headquarters in United 


rial order. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
If you epjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34)bs. Fine 
with $10, $15, end $40 crders to in uce Our excellent New Crop 
T 
for Fine Teas. One pound of_our tea will ee fartuer than three 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
LAD |! CET UP ORDERS. 
k \ SUBSCRIBER 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful —— —" given 
eas. Formosa and Amoy, Ocleng, Congou, English Breakfast. 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ pationa) reputation for seiling Pure G 





lisher, 57 Rose St., New York, 





New Youn __ano__ Owosso. 
BNTIRE NEW DEPARTURR. 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
Meare aac G tice, the most extraordinary bargain 
Janes, inpera "Vouny: Ween, Cuppowder. seu Fu Chop ed 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., po. Box289 31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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“THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH.” 


Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 


Endorsed by the Physicians. Endorsed by the Moralists. 


Endorsed by the Teachers. 


TRUE, SCIENTIFIC, INTERESTING, 


Endorsed by the Scientific Men’ 
Endorsed by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


TEACHABLE. 


“ Blaisdell’s Physiologies were written by a scholar and teacher; by one who knows his subject and knows how to teach it; they are full of practical sugges- 
tions and aids to instruction, and are thoroughly satistactory from everv standpoint."—Suferintendent TARBELL, Providence, RI. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


The leading purpose of the books of this series is to treat of the care and preservation of the health. 


(Revised Edition of ‘* Child’s Book of Health.”) Introduction price, 30 cts. 
(Revised Edition of ‘‘ How to Keep Well.”) Introduction price, 45 cts. 
(Revised Edition of ‘‘ Our Bodies.”) Introduction price, 65 cts. 


The latest facts are given; and in each division the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the human system are con with force, accuracy, 


and candor. 
the different books of the.series to the capacity and taste o 
adapted to each grade. Many experiments with and without apparatus are sugg’ 


BOSTON ; NEW YORK; 


The author, wno is a successful practising p! paten, and largely engaged 


In Use In 


- By. . . Cuetienes — r [4° the aio eet of adapting 
the different grades o/ or whom they are designed, the ge emplo 
~~ 7-4 explained in a manner that wilt be fares y 


BROOKLYN; 


LoweLL, SOMERVILLE, CHELSEA, SPRINGFIELD AND BROCKTON, 


remarkably 
lu sole to the pupils. 


PHILADELPHIA; 


Mass. ; 


PROVIDENCE, NEWPORT AND Woonsocket, R. |. And in many other cities and towns. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ACADEIIIC ARITHMETIC 


By WEBSTER WELLS, B.S., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 





Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 202 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








P UBISHED IN MARCH. Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry 
* alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 

Ge Special terms for introduction of text-books. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75c. J 








Catalogue mailed to any address, 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 
“We do amiss to (MS. ears merely ing together so much miserable Latin and 
erect 08 ee ee, yy - and’ fully im one Year Homer’s Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 

+ Anabasis each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
Progressive Latin (#rammar adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, 

ao. a) aa , Pinnook’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 

Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Coren, male pages of OUr 





VACANC ES FOR FALL ’93. SPECIAL TEACHERS of Culture, Kindergarten, 
l Languages, Manual Training, and even equestrianism | (lady) as well as 

assistants for places paying $ up. and Superintendents and Principals for places paying $600 to $2.500. 
Send stamp for pestineinns Write, +e '—- yourself, you may just fit some position lacking a suitable 
candidate. Corres,ondents wanted. hen in N. Y. call personally. Large facilities, established, and 


does personal work. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
East 9th Street, NEW YORK: 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 6i 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Nermal Meth tical C 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Brooks’s Plang and Solid Geometry. 
Broeks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery’s-Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonograpby, as taught to hundreds of pugie at 
the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by P. 
Herr ey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform ; pecu- 
liarly adapted for 1 ~ and selt instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copi-s, half 
igh examination copy to teachers, Free. Address: 

. H. BIGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 62 Broad 
Street, New York. 











SHORTHAND. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: ** It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United Sete, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (abe. ) and 
“ Manual” (4c. 0a receipt of price. Sioones by 


the New rom Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS; ety St. N. x. 

AKE a (day or evenip . at Isaac Pitman 
Metropolitan School of 8! ‘and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. 





[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 




















SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


For giving 


GREATEST 
LABOR | any amount yoy 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 


DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary add.tion, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 s each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








